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CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 


(Concluded.) 
(See 8 S. ii. 461, 501; iii. 1.) 


1884. 
Egypt and the Soudan. Speech delivered......in the 


House of Commona...... 12 February, 1884, London, 
National Press Agency,—1884. 8vo. pp. 31. B.M, 8023 
bb. 1 (8). 


The Franchise Bill, Speech delivered......in the House 
of Commons......28th February, 1884. Authorised edition. 
National Press Agency.—London, 1884. 8vo. pp. 30. 
B.M. 8138 e. 4 (13). 

Aggression on Egypt and freedom inthe East. Article 
contributed......to the Nineteenth Century [August], 
1877. With preface, &c. London, National Press 
Agency, 1884.—8vo. pp. 20. B.M. 8028 bb. 1 (7). 

*Speech on domestic and foreign affairs ; delivered at 
West Calder, November 27, 1879. —‘ Representative 
British Orations,’ with notes by Charles Kendall Adams. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1884, 16mo, 
B.M. 12301 ce, 3. 

The speech occupies pp. 287-345. A short 
sketch of Mr. Gladstone is prefixed, pp. 277-86. 

The Church in Wales. A speech...... in the House of 
Commons (May 24th, 1870), on the resolution of...... Ww. 
Williams. London, W. Poole.—8vo, pp. 8. B.M. 4109 
b. 15 (14). 

B.M. Catalogue queries 1884 as date of publi- 
cation. 


1885, 
Soudan and Afghanistan. The Vote of Credit. Speech 
ante in the House of Commons......April 27th, 1885. 
National Press Agency.—London, 1885, 8vo, pp. 15. 


8189 bb. 40 (8). 


*Letter to R. Bosworth Smith on Disestablishment, 
Oct. 31, 1885.—2 pp. B.M. 4108 f, 28 (8). 

*Dawn of Creation and of worship.—Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, November, 1885, pp. 685-706. 

A reply to Dr. Réville’s ‘Prolégoménes de 
lHistoire des Religions.’ 

*Speeches of...... W. E. Gladstone...... With a sketch 
of bis life. Edited by H. W. Lucy. London, G. Rout- 
om & Sons, 1885.—8vo. pp. xii, 13-223. B.M, 12301 


Address to the electors of Midlothian, &c. National 
Press Agency, 1885.—8vo. pp. 8. B.M, 8135 h. 4 (2). 


1886, 

*Proem to Genesis : a plea fora fair trial.— Nineteenth 
Century, January, 1886, pp. 1-21. 

‘Postscript to article on “ Proem to Genesis” ’ 
appears on p. 176 of the same number. A short 
letter, enclosing one from Prof. Dana, is printed 
on p. 304 of the August number. 

Speech delivered...... on moving for leave to introduce 
a Bill for the better Government of Ireland, on...... 8th 
April, 1886. Authorised edition. London, National 
Press Agency.—1886. The second edition. 8vo. pp, 47. 
B.M. 8146 c. 4 (2). 

*An impeachment of English rule in Ireland...... De- 
livered in the House of Commons, April 8, 1886, A 
verbatim report.—Speech on the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill, Monday, June 7, 1886. 

These two speeches form pp. 201-59 and pp. 283- 
308 of ‘The Irish Question as viewed by One 
Hundred Eminent Statesmen of England, Ireland 
and America,’ New York, Ford’s National Library, 
1886. B.M. 8146 aaa. 20. 

The Government of Ireland Bill. Reply delivered 
eee the House of Commons, closing the debate on 


sitet the Bill......on......13th April, 1886. London, Na- 
tional Press Agency.—1886. 8vo. pp. 16, B.M. 8146 ¢. 
4 (3). 


) 

Sale and Purchase of Land (Ireland) Bill. Speech 
delivered in the House of Commons on......16th April, 
1886. London, National Press Agency,—1886. 8vo. 
pp. 31. B.M. 8146 c. 4 (4). 

Home Rule manifesto. Address......to the Electors of 
Midlothian, May Ist, 1886. London, National Press 
Agency.—8vo. pp. 8, 1886. B.M. 8146 ¢. 4 (5), 

The Government of Ireland Bill. Speech delivere! 
poaee on moving the second reading of the Bill......10th 
May, 1886. Authorised edition. London, National 
Presa Agency.—1886. 8vo. pp. 31. B.M. 8146 c. 4 (6). 

Mr, Gladstone’s great speech on the political situation 
{in Ireland) in Edinburgb...... June 18th, 1886. Man- 
chester, A. Ireland & Co,—1886, Single octavo shect. 
B.M, 1850 c. 5 (127*). 

This contains a portion only of the speech, with an 
address to Mr. Gladstone in verse by James Had- 
field. 


Mr, Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches...... 1885. Re- 
printed fromthe Daily Telegraph. London, F. E. Long- 
ley.—1886. 8vo. pp. 30. B.M. 8131 a. 15 (12). 

The Irish Question. I. History of an idea. II. Les- 
sons of the election. London, John Murray, 1886.—8vo., 
pp. 68. B.M. 8146 bbb. 35 (2). 

A second edition, pp. 32, was issued by Mr. 
Murray in the same year. B.M. 8146 aa. 18, 
Another edition, with an ‘‘ Addendum” on the 
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Legislative Union, was issued by the National 
Press Agency. B.M. 8146 c. 9 (3). 

Speeches on the Irish Question in 1886. With an 
appendix containing the full text of the Government of 
Ireland and the Sale and Purchase of Land Bills of 1886. 

Edited by P. W.C.j Revised edition. Edinburgh, A. 

lliot, 1886.—S8vo. pp. 358, B.M. 8145 f. 6. 


Watkin Williams, [ Extracted from Hansard’s Debates.) 
London, P. 8, King & Son.—8vo. BM. 4109 b. 18 (6). 

B.M. Catalogue gives 1886 as date of publi- 
cation. 

*Kin beyond sea. 

This is the last essay (pp. 349-95) in ‘ Prose 
Masterpieces from Modern Eseayists,’ London, 
Bickers & Son, 1886, B.M. 12355 ff. 33, with 
photograph of Mr. Gladstone for frontispiece. The 
article is republished from the North American 
Review for September, 1878. 


1887. 

*‘ Locksley Hall’ and the Jubilee.—NVineteenth Cen- 
tury, January, 1887, pp. 1-18 

*Notes and queries on the Irish demand.— Nineteenth 
Century, February, 1887, pp. 165-90. 

Reprinted in ‘Special Aspects of the Irish 
Question,’ 1892, pp. 57-108 

*The greater gods of Olympos: I. Pozeidon.—NVine- 
teenth Century, March, 1887, pp. 460-80. 

The Irish Question. Speech [at the Eighty Club 
dinner }...... a April 19, 1887, and list of those pre- 
sent. London.—Eighty Club, 1887. 8vo. pp. 32. B.M. 
81389 aa. 36 (2). 

*The greater gods of Olympos: II, Apollo.—Nine- 
teenth Century, May, 1887, pp. 748-70. 

"The great Olympian sedition.—Contemporary, June, 
1887, pp. 757-72. 

*Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.— Nineteenth Century, June, 1887. pp. 919-36. 

The greater goda of Olympos: Athené,—JVine- 
teenth Century, July, 1887, pp. 79-102. 

*Mr. Lecky and political morality.— Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, August, 1§87, pp. 279-84. 

* Electoral facts of 1887.— Nineteenth Century, Septem- 
ber, 1887, pp. 435-44. 

See November, 1878, December, 1889, and 
September, 1891. 

*Ingram’s History of the Irieh Union. — Nineteenth 
Century, October, 1887, pp. 445-69. 

Reprinted in ‘ Special Aspects of the Irish Ques- 
tion,’ 1892, pp. 135-85. See January, 1888. 

*An olive branch from America.—Vineteenth Century, 
November, 1887. 

Mr. Gladstone's letter on Mr. Pearsall Smith’s 
article ‘ An Anglo-American Copyright’ is printed 
on pp. 611-12. 

1888. 

*A reply to Dr. Ingram.— Westminster Review, Janu- 
ary, 1883, pp. 76-81. 

This letter is an answer to Dr. Ingram’s article 
* Mr. Gladstone and the Irish Union. A Reply, 
which appeared in the Nineteenth Century for 
December, 1887. The Westminster Review letter 


is reprinted in ‘Special Aspects of the Irish Ques- 
tion,’ 1892, pp. 187-95. 

*The Homeric Heré.—Contemporary, February, 1688, 
pp. 181-97. 

Coercion in Ireland. Speech...... in the House of 
Commons, February 17th, 1888. Revised and authorised 
edition, London, National Press Agency, 1888.—8vo. 
pp- 31. B.M. 8146 c. 11 (8). 

*Further notes and queries on the Irish demand. — 
Contemporary, March, 1888, pp. 321-39. 

Reprinted in ‘ Special Aspects of the Irish Ques- 
tion,’ 1892, pp. 197-234. 

® Robert Elsmere’ and the battle of belief.—Nine- 
teenth Century, May, 1883. pp. 766-88. 

Channel Tunnel. Great speech...... in the House of 
Commons on June 27th, 1888, as revised by Mr. Glad- 
stone, (Preface by the Hon, F. Lawley.) London, C. F. 
Roworth, 1888.—S8vo. pp. 39. B.M. 8235 f, 41 (11). 

*The Elizabethan settlement of religion.— Nineteenth 
Century, July, 1888, pp. 1-13. 

*Mr. Forster and Ireland.— Nineteenth Century, Sep- 
tember, 1888, pp. 451-64. 


Reprinted in ‘Special Aspects of the Irish Ques- 
tion,’ 1892, pp. 235-62. 


*Queen Elizabeth and the Church of England.—Ninxe- 
teenth Century, November, 1888, pp. 764-84, 


1889. 
*Daniel O'Connell.— Nineteenth Century, January, 1889, 
pp. 149-68, 
Reprinted in ‘ Special Aspects oi the Irish Ques- 
tion,’ 1892, pp. 263-302. 
*Noticeable Books: 1. ‘Divorce’—a Novel.—Nize- 
teenth Century, February, 1889, pp. 213-15, 


A review of a book by an American author, 
Margaret Lee, published in England by Messrs. 
Macmillan under the title ‘ Faithful and Unfaith- 
ful.’ 

*Noticeable Books: 1. ‘ For the Right.’—Nineteenth 
Century, April, 1889, pp. 615-17. 

A review of Karl Emil Franzos’s novel. 

*Italy in 1888-89.—.Vineteenth Century, May, 1889, 
pp. 763-80. 

*Plain speaking on the Irish Union.— Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, July, 1889, pp. 1-20. 


Reprinted in ‘ Special Aspects of the Irish Ques- 
tion,’ 1892, pp. 303-42. 

*Pheenician affinities of Ithaca.— Nineteenth Century, 
August, 1889, pp. 280-93. 

*The Right Hon, W. E, Gladstone, M.P., on cottage 
gardens and fruit culture. Address......at the annual 
exhibition...... of the Hawarden and Buckley Horti- 
cultural Society, in the grounds of Hawarden Castle, on 
the 22nd of August, 1889. London, Cassell & Co.—8vyo. 
pp. 16, issued for the Cobden Club. B.M. 8228 bb, 

*Journal de Marie Bashkirtseff.—Nineteenth Century, 
October, 1889. pp. 602-7. 

*The English Church under Henry the Eighth.— Nine- 
teenth Century, November, 1889, pp. 882-96, 

*Noticeable Books: 1. ‘ Memorials of a Southern 
Planter.’—Nineteenth Century, December, 1889, pp, 984- 
986. 

The book reviewed is by Mrs. Smedes., 

*Electoral facts of to-day.—/+, pp. 1056-66. 


There is a reference on p. 105€ to an article “ in 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


the October number of this Review, 1887”: it 
should be September. 


1890. 

*A duel. Free Trade—the Right Hon. W. E, Glad- 
stone. Protection —the Hon. J. G. Blaine, — Vorth 
American Review, January, 1890. 

Mr. Gladstone’s article occupies pp. 1-27. The 
thirty-fourth edition of this number is in the B.M. 
08227 g. 17. 

*The Melbourne Government: its acts and persons,— 
Nineteenth Century, January, 1890, pp. 38-55. 

*Ellen Middleton.—Merry England, January, 1890, 
pp. 161-74; February, pp. 235-52. 

A review of a new edition of Lady Georgiana 
Fallerton’s novel, first issued in 1844. 

*On books and the housing of them.— Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, March, 1890, pp. 384 96. 

*The impregnable rock of Holy Scripture. — Good 
Words, April, 1890, pp. 235-9. 

*The Creation story.— Good Words, May, 1890, pp. 300- 

1 


*The office and work of the Old Testament in outline. 
—Good Words, June, 1890, pp. 383-92. 

*The Psalms.—Good Words, July, 1890, pp. 457-66. 

"The Mosaic legislation.—Good Words, September, 
1890, pp. 597-606. 

*On the recent corroborations of Scripture from the 
regions of history and natural science.—Good Words, 
October, 1890, pp. 676-85, 

*The impregnable rock of Holy Scripture : VII. Con- 
clusion.—Good Words, November, 1890, pp. 746-56. 

This article reverts to the original title, and 
bears a number. The other articles are not num- 
bered, and, as shown above, bear distinctive titles. 
See below. 

*Mr. Carnegie’s ‘Gospel of Wealth’: a review and a 
recommendation, — Nineteenth Century, November, 
1890, pp. 677-93. 

The impregnable rock of Holy Scripture. Revised 
and enlarged from Good Words. London, W. Isbister, 
1890.—8vo, pp. viii, 296. B.M,4017 c. 16, 

Another edition, revised and enlarged, pp. xii, 
306, was issued by Isbister & Co. in 1892. 

Landmarks of Homeric study, together with an essay 
on the points of contact between the Assyrian tablets 
and the Homeric text. London, Macmillan & Co., 1890. 
—8vo. pp. 160. B.M. 2282 b. 1. 


1891, 

*Professor Huxley and the swine-miracle.—Vine- 
teenth Century, February, 1891, pp. 339-58, 

‘Letter explaining a sentence in the article in the 
a number.— Nineteenth Century, April, 1891, 
p. 690, 

*Electoral facta, No. I1I],—Ninetcenth Century, 
September, 1891, pp, 329-40, 

There is an erratum on p. 676 of the October 
number correcting some figures on p. 334. Though 
the article is called ‘‘ No. III,” it is really the 
fourth, as articles on electoral facts had appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century for November, 1878, 
September, 1887, and December, 1889. In fact, 
the present article contains references to each of 
its predecessors, It is said on p. 330 that “in 
October, 1887, in the pages of this Review, it was 


shown,” &c. (a mistake for September) ; reference 
is made on the same page to the article in De- 
cember, 1889; while the foot-note on p. 340 refers 
to the article that appeared in November, 1878. 

*On the ancient beliefs ina future state— Nineteenth 
Century, October, 1891, pp. 658-76, 


1892, 

*Noticeable Books: 1. The Platform, its Rise and 
Progress.— Ninetcenth Century, April, 1892, pp. 686-9. 

A review of Mr. Henry Jephson’s work. 

*Did Dante study in Oxford ?—Vinetcenth Century, 
June, 1892, pp. 1032-42, 

*A vindication of Home Rule. A reply to the Duke of 
Argyll.—North Americun Review, October, 1592, pp. 385- 
394. 

The Duke of Argyll’s article had appeared in the 
August number. 

*The Romanes Lecture, 1892. An academic sketch 
oniene Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct. 24, 1892. 
With annotations by the author, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1892.—8vo, pp. 47. 

*Archnic Greece and the East. London, Luzac & Co., 
1892.—8vo. pp. 1-32, 

An address to the Oriental Congress as Pre- 
sident of the Section for Archaic Greece and the 
Kast. 

Female suffrage. A letter...... to Samuel Smith, M.P, 
London, J. Murray, 1892.—8vo. pp. 8. B.M. Pam. 68. 

*Special aspects of the Irish Question. A series of 
reflections in and since 1886. Collected from various 
sources and reprinted. London, John Murray, 1892,— 
8vo. pp. viii, 372. B.M. 8146 aaa. 41. 

The Preface, signed ‘ W. E. G.,” is p. vi. 

*The speeches and public addresses of the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. With notes and introductions. 
Edited by A. W. Hutton......and H. J. Cohen...... With 
portraits. In ten volumes...... With a preface by Mr, 
Gladstone. London, Methuen & Co., 1892.—8vo. B.M. 
2238 cc. 13, 

Vol. x. pp. x, 412, covering 1888-91, is the only 
volume yet published. Mr. Gladstone’s Preface 
occupies pp. v, vi; the editors’ Introductory Note 
forms p. vii. 


HISTORY IN POTTERY AT BRIGHTON, 

If articles of china and other ware, in the shape 
of household ornaments and things for domestic 
use, jugs, mugs, &c., were not unluckily in many 
cases so extremely brittle, and very seldom joys 
for ever, they would often prove a valuable guide 
to mark the interest, greater or less, taken by a 
nation in passing events. This must strike any 
one very much when in the Brighton Museum, 
where is an extremely interesting arrangement of 
curious pottery and porcelain, lent by Henry 
Willett, Esq., who has, as he says in the preface 
to a short catalogue, made the collection “ to illus- 
trate the principle, or rather in development of 
the notion, that the history of a country may be 
traced on its homely pottery.” I do not propose 
to give a full list of this pottery, but only to men- 


tion some of the most peculiar or amusing. 
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Some of the things earliest in date are among 
the Delft ware; a small-necked round flask in- 
scribed Sack, 1650; a larger-sized one, Claret, 
1651 ; another 1634 ; and the collection is brought 
up to the last few years with a plate of the Queen’s 
Jubilee (1887), portrait of General Gordcn on a jug, 
clay figures of the Oscar Wilde School, “ greenery- 
yallery, Grosvenor Gallery” young man with sun- 
flowers in his hand, and other men and women en 
suite—as Mrs. Poyser would say, ‘‘I am not 
denying that women are foolish, they are made to 
match the men”; and there are also other figures 
representing (would you be surprised to hear ?) the 
Tichborne trial of 1874. There is the boy, R. C. 
Tichborne, before leaving England; a very fat 
man, the Claimant; the Dowager Lady Tichborne ; 
the Solicitor-General, &c. 

Some American history is shown in the follow- 
ing. <A blue and white plate inscribed,— 

America 
Independent 

July 4% 


Below is a sketch of a boat landing people, who 
have come off a three-master seen in the distance ; 
on a rock in the foreground are the names,— 
Carver, Bradford 
Winslow, Brewster 
& Standish. 
Round the edge is “‘ The landing of the Fathers at 
Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1620,” below is,— 
Washington 
Born, 1732. 
Died, 1799. 
On a large jug is a design headed “The memory 
of Washington, and the Proscribed Patriots of 
America”; below is a weeping willow and Washing- 
ton’s grave. In the centre are two medallions 
with portraits, ‘‘ S.A.” and “J.4.”; below again 
is a bee-hive and cornucopia full of flowers, signi- 
fying industry and plenty, with this inscription :— 
Liberty, Virtue, Peace, Justice and 
Equity to all Mankind, 
Columbia's sons inspired by Freedom’s flame 
Live in the annals of immortal fame. 
To turn to the “ moral Washington of Africa,” as 
Byron calls him, we find a figure of Wilberforce, 
surrounded with plates, jugs, &c., on which are 
pictures and sayings referring to slavery. A jug 
bears on one side a sketch of a negro in chains on 
the seashore, watching a ship receding in the 
distance; the inscription is, ‘‘Am I not a man 
and a brother?” Ona the reverse side is, ‘The 
Negro’s Complaint ’:— 
Fleecy locks and black complexions, 
Cannot forfeit Nature's claim. 


One mug has a picture of a boat from which an 
Englishman casts a rope to a negro just escaped 
from a slaver. Three figures have reference to 
*Uncle Tom’s Cabin’; Mrs, Beecher Stowe, with 
the volume in her hands; St. Clair; and Uncle 
Tom with Evangeline. Small porcelain medals 
show, in black, a negro kneeling with hands up- 
raised ; and one jug is inscribed with the words, 
“Remember them that are in bonds.” Lastly, 
there is a negro figure, kneeling on one knee, with 
hands upraised, “ Bless God, thank Briton, me no 
slave.” 

To many people the most interesting part of the 
collection is the political. Some of the china bears 
names or allusions to events which are still famous 
in history; some of the rest, names which were 
causes of excitement, and even riots, in their time, 
but which now bring no special ideas to the mind, 
only a medley of long-forgotten elections and 
ephemeral triumphs, who cnly exist now in the 
poems or parodies of their day, e. g.:— 

Fielden, or Finn, in a minute or two 
Some disorderly thing will do. 
Praed. 
Sir Francis Burdett’s name often appears. On 
one jug is inscribed :— 
Sir Francis Burdett 
Bart, M.P. 
Committed to the Tower 
6. April, 1810. 
By the House ot Commons, for firmly 
and pee asserting 
the legal rights of 
the British 
People. 
There is also a small china ornament of him in a 
black hat and blue coat, riding a bay horse; be- 
tween long ears of corn below the horse is :— 
S+F 
Burdett 
Britain's Friend. 
His name further appears with those of Grey, 
Brougham, Russell, Albury, and Norfolk, on a 
scroll in the centre of a large bowl; a ribbon above 
bears the words: “ We are for our King and the 
People. The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill.” Round the sides of the bowl are alter- 
nate pictures of the king dissolving Parliament 
and of a figure holding the light of truth on a 
pedestal, inscribed with :— 

Reform 
Disenfranchise 

Stone Walls 
& Parks. 
Give members 
to the People 
King 


Skins may differ, but affection 
Dwells in white and black the same. | 
Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 

Tarnish all your boasted powers, | 
Prove that you have human feelings, 
Ere you boldly question ours. 


and 
Constitution. 


Apropos to Sir F. Burdett and the excitement of 


that time, I will here note one of the many 
; parodies of Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ entitled, “An Elegy 
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written in Westminster Hall, ridiculing the pro- 
ceedings consequent on his imprisonment and the 
legal decisions against him” {(Morning Post, 
May 20, 1811) :— 

The judges toll the knell of Burdett’s fame, 

The rabble rout disperse with lack of glee, 

The counsel homeward plod, just as they came, 

And leave the Hall to darkness and to me. 


For me no more the flaming press shall teem 

Nor busy printers ply their evening care ; 

No patriots flock to propagate my theme, 

Nor lick my feet the ill-got wreath to share. 

Can golden box,* though worth a hundred pound, 
Back to poor Burdett bring his forfeit fame ? 

Can honour’s voice now on his side be found, 

Or flattery shield him from contempt and shame? 


Epitaph. 
Here hides his head, now humbled to the Earth, 
A man to John Horne and bis faction known : 
Fair talents never smiled upon his birth, 
And disappointment marked him for her own, 
Large were his wishes, but his lot severe, 
To Tooke he owed his fortune and reverse ; 
He gained from John, ‘twas all his portion, shame ; 
John gained from him—’twas all he wished—his purse. 
A small platter has a portrait of George Kin- 
lock, Esq., and these words :— 
On the 22 Dec. 1819, Forced to 
flee his Country & Proclaimed 
an outlaw for having advocated 
the cause of the People and 
the necessity of Reform. 
On the 22 Dec, 1832, Proclaimed 
the chosen Representative 
of the Town of Dundee 
in the Reform House of 
Commons. 
C. Fortrescuz YoncE. 
(To be continued.) 


ADDITIONS TO HALLIWELL. 

Now that the ‘ New E. Dict.’ has advanced to 
F, I send my MS. notes to Halliwell, from Fa to 
Fu. LTinclude some common words, for the sake 
of the references. 

Faddy, a Cornish dance, at Helstone. See 
Gent. Mag., June, 1790, p. 520; Brand, ‘ Pop. 
Antiquities,’ i, 223. 

Fannel, a fanon: “ xviij peeces of stoles and 
fannels” (Parish documents at Whitchurch, Read- 
ing ; ab. 1574). 

‘anon, ‘‘Cum stola et fanone” (‘ Testamenta 
Eboracensia,’ ii. 202). 

Fastens, Fastyngonge Thursday. See quot. in 
Brand, ‘Pop. Antiq.’ “Wee will han a seed- 
cake at Fastens (Braithwaite’s ‘Lanc. Lovers,’ 
quoted in Brand, ‘ Pop. Antiq.,’ ed. Ellis, ii. 23). 

tg troublesome, fractious. Said of a child. 

mbs, 

Fear, to terrify (Gloss. to Parker Society’s 
Publications). 


* Proposed to be presented to him, 


Feat, s., employment (ibid. ). 

Feate, adj., ingenious (ibid. ). 

Felsen. “ The felsen booke of the west common 
of Stuston’; ab. 1560. ‘*‘ This is the bille of the 
felsen in Stuston.” Used in Norfolk. The items 
seem to be rents paid by holders of tenements for 
right of common. Cf. Dan. sette til fals, to set 
to sale. 

Fenugreek, a herb (Parker Soc.). 

Fernyear, last year. So in Aberdeenshire. 

Fery, a day of the week; pl. Feries (ibid.). 
“ My feste is turned into simple fery” (said by 
the Bishop in Lydgate’s ‘ Dance of Macabre ’). 

Fet, v. to fetch (Parker Soc.). 

Fetise, spruce, elegant (ibid.). 

Fettle. See‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" S. ii. 543. 

Fingers. “ Though the people of the londe loke 
thorowe the fyngers upon that man which hath 
geuen his sede vnto Moloch” (Coverdale’s Bible 
Levit. xx. 4). Of. Hazlitt’s ‘ Proverbs,’ p. 424. 

Fisking, dancing (Parker Soc.). 

Flaske, to flap the wings (Golding’s ‘ Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ’) :— 

In speaking these or other words as sturdie Boreas gan 

—— his wings, with wauing of the which he raysed 
than 

So great a gale, that, &c. Book vi, leaf 77, recto. 

Which in the ayre on wings of birds did faske not long 
ago. Book viii. leaf 95, verso. 

Flat, a rough flat basket, holding rather less 
than a bushel. Cambs. 

Flatlings. See Lyndsay’s Monarche’ (E. E.T.S.), 
i. 82. 

Fligge. 


** He and alle his olde felawship put 
out their fymnes and arn right flygge and mery” 


(1461, Margery Paston). 
Plinter-mouse, a bat. 
Flop-a-dock, a foxglove. 

Tamar and the Tavy,’ i. 316. 
Flush, i.e., right. See ‘Lusty Juventus,’ in 

Hazlitt’s ‘ Ola Plays, ii. 78. 

Fods. In Nares. Read flods, i.¢., floods. 
Foggy, coarse, as rank grass :— 
Then green and voyd of strength and lush and foggy is 
the blade. 
Golding, ‘ Ovid's Met.,’ bk. xv. leaf 182. 
Foine, a kind of spear. “ His head thrust through 
with a foine” (1584, R. Scot, ‘ Discov. of Witch- 

craft,’ bk. xii. c. 16). 

Forcelets, explained (Parker Soc.). 

Foreslowing, Forespeaking, Forespoken (ibid. ). 

Forestall, an outlying piece of ground near a 
farm. Kent. See “ Fostal” in Halliwell. £.g., 

Painter’s Forestall, in a map of E. Kent, by C. 

Packe, ab. 1745. 

Forne, former, past (Parker Soc.), Error for 
erne. 

, Forpossid, tossed about. “ With sondry tempestis 

orpossid to and fro” (Lydgate, ‘St. Edmund’; 

MS. Harl. 2278, fol. 42). 


*N. & Q.,’ 45S. iv. 45. 
See Mrs. Bray, ‘ The 
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Forveye, ¥. to stray, err (Lydgate’s ‘ Troybook,’ 
leaf G 5, col. 2). 

Fostal. See Forestall. 

Frank up, to fatten (Shak.). So in Golding’s 
* Ovid’s Met.,’ bk, xv. leaf 180 :— 


Oh what a wickednesse 
It is to cram the maw with maw, and frant up flesh with 
flesh. 


Frap. To frap a vessel (Falconer, ‘ Marine 
Dict.’). 

Frembe, foreign, strange (Parker Soc.). Error 
for fremde. 

Froes. See Golding’s ‘ Ovid’s bk. vi. 
leaf 75, back :— 
In post gads terrible Prozne through the woods, and at 

her heeles 

A flocke of Froes, 


l.e., women. Ovid has ‘‘turba comitante suarum,” 
1. 594, 

Froise, a kind of pancake, Warw. See Brand, 
* Pop. Antiq.,’ ed. Ellis, i. 393. 

Frorne, frozen (Parker Soc.); and Spenser 
(Globe ed.). 

Frounter, an attack, encounter. See Lydgate’s 
*S. of Troye, leaf EG, col. 2; and frentiere in 
Godefroy. 

Fulbolsy (Halliwell), phonetic for Fulbolsh. See 
Batchelor’s ‘ Beds. Dial.’ W. W. Sxeart. 


Sr. Lonpox.—The 
following interesting cutting is from the Daily News 
of Dec. 7, 1892, and seems worthy of preservation 
in the pages of ‘N. & Q.:— 

“ For some weeks past the church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields has been encased with scaffolding. The fabric, 
it seems, stands in need of external repair, owing to a 
decay of some of the stones and their jointing. Accord- 
ing to the architect’s report, a sum of 5,000/. should be 
expended in order to restore the exterior to a sound, and, 
indeed, a safe condition. The church was built by James 
Gibbs, architect of the Radcliffe, Oxford, and St. 
Mary’s-le-Strand, in 1721-6, and cost nearly 37,0002, in 
all. When St. Martin's Lane extended to the mews by 
Charing Cross, and before the clearing away of Porridge 
Island, the Bermudas, Seymour, Vine, Church, and Lan- 
caster Courts, with other small thoroughfares around, 
the church did not form so conspicuous a feature in the 
view as it does now. Duncannon Street is named after 
Lord Duncannon. He was fourth Earl of Bessborough 
in the Irish peerage, who, as Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests in Lord Melbourne’s time, laid out 
St, James’s Park. In 1859, the late Frank Buckland, the 
naturalist, found in the vaults the coffin of John Hunter, 
who lived next door to Hogarth’s house, on whose site 
now stand the Tenison Schools. Leicester Square. Hun- 
ter’s remains were reinterred in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey. In July, 1824, the King and Queen of the Sand- 
wich Isles were buried in the vaults, having passed their 
very brief sojourn in this country at Osborn'’s Hotel, 
John Street, Adelphi. In the old church was baptized 
Sir Francis Bacon ; in its successor, on Jan. 28, 1813, 
Mr, A. Vestris married Miss Lucia Bartolozzi, grand- 
daughter of the eminent engraver; and on May 15, 


christened, his father then living in Spring Gardens, 
The burial roll contains many famous names,”’ 

Miss Lucia Elizabeth Bartolozzi, when married 
in St. Martin’s Church, in 1813, to Mr. A. Vestris, 
must have been only sixteen, as she was born 
in 1797. She, when Madame Vestris, was re- 
married to Charles Mathews, at Kensington Parish 
Church, in 1838, and died at Gore Lodge, Fulham, 
on Aug. 8, 1856. In the ‘Life of Charles J. 
Mathews’ it is curious to note that, though there 
are several portraits of him, not one of Madame 
Vestris appears. 

It may be noted that in the old church was 
buried Sir John Fenwick, beheaded for high 
treason on Tower Hill, Jan. 27, 1697, in the reign 
of William III. Macaulay says that ‘‘his re- 
mains were placed in a rich coffin, and buried that 
night by torchlight, under the pavement of St. 
Mautin’s Church ” (‘ Hist. of England,’ chap. xxii.). 
His three sons, Charles, William, and Howard 
Fenwick, who had predeceased him, were also 
buried near the altar of the same church, with 
their father. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


MistaKeN Derivation. — Miss Agnes M. 
Clerke, in her admirable ‘System of the Stars,’ 
p. 221, having occasion to notice a false derivation 
of the star-cluster name Pleiades, compares it to 
“the derivation of elf and goblin from Guelf and 
Ghibelline.” In my ignorance I never heard of 
this piece of folly before. It is worth a place in 
your pages. ASTARTE. 


‘Tue Duty or Man.’—Many com- 
munications upon this subject have appeared in 
‘N. & Q.,’ but I think that the following extract 
from the Home Office Caveat Book, at the Public 
Record Office, is new :— 

“Oct. 10, 1678. That noe License passe [the Great 
Seal] for the sole printing of the ‘ Whole Duty of Man,’ 
translated into Latin, till notice be given to Mr. Johnson, 
at Mr. Attorney-Generall’s.”’ 

R. B. P. 


Pariso Exe-Names.—The following paragraph 
from the Eastern Evening News, Norwich, of 
November 15, is interesting, in view of the wide- 
spread custom of giving playful or satirical descrip- 
tions to towns and villages :— 


“A Stalham correspondent writes as follows :—In 
former times many parishes had a distinguishing name ; for 
instance, in this district we had ‘ Proud’ Stalham, ‘Sleepy’ 
Ingham, ‘Silly’ Sutton, ‘Clever’ Catfield, and ‘ Raw’ 
Hempstead. The meanings of these appellations are 
amusing. The pride of Stalham is supposed to arise 
from its central position and commerical importance, 
possibly from the go-ahead charateristics ot the in- 
habitants, and also from the well-known fact that it 
possesses a bank, a corn hall (not used), and a police- 
station. Anyhow, inhabitants of the surrounding villages 
are wont te speak of going ‘up’ to Stalham. Ingham is 
said to take the peaceful name of ‘ sleepy’ from the cir- 


1809, Cardinal Manning, when ten months old, was 


cumstance that an aged inhabitant, then living in an 
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almost inaccessible locality on the marshes, once so com- 
| weed lost his reckoning of time that he donned his 

unday clothes, and went to church on Monday morn- 
ing. Sutton is awarded its rather unflattering title from 
the tradition that its aged natives were wont to put their 
hands out of their bedroom windows to feel if it was day- 
light. The ‘cleverness’ of Catfield is imagined by some 
to arise from its ‘eastward position’ to Stalbam (wise 
men came from the east), and from the old saying that 
if anything wonderful arose inquirers were requested to 
proceed to Catficld ‘to know the truth of it.’ The 
‘rawness’ of Hempstead may possibly be attributed to 
its position on one of the bleakest portions of our eastern 
coast, and not from any want of polish on the part of 
its inhabitants. Many other parishes in our county 
have distinguishing names. It would be interesting, and 
possibly amusing, could some account be given of them.” 

One is reminded of Shakspere’s little excursion 
through “ Piping Pebworth,” &c., on the occasion 
when he fell asleep under a tree, a prey to Bacchus, 
one summer's day. A long list of these descrip- 
tive appellations might be made, many of which 
would be very amusing. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ say how ‘downright Dunstable” 
became an equivalent for being drunk ? 

James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


sy Georce 
any one inform me where I may meet with any of 
these ivories for the purpose of enumerating them 
in a catalogue that I am publishing of this artist’s 
work, prefaced by a few remarks on those por- 
traits that I have seen? Any information con- 
cerning his painting would be very interesting to 
the collectors, and especially to 

H. L. D. E. 


9, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


Parntine or sy Watuis.—Can any | P 


of your readers tell me what has become of Henry 
Wallis’s painting ‘Elaine’? It was painted for 
Mr. Flint, and sold in his collection at his death, 
but I do not know the dates. 

Gro. G. T. TREHERNE. 


_ Tae Hirroprome.—Where was this building 
situated in the London suburbs; when was it 
erected ; and for what purposes? The Hippodrome 
at Constantinople was, according to Gibbon, one 
of the stateliest structures in the world. In the 
‘Brownrigg Papers,’ by Douglas Jerrold, pub- 
lished originally in the New Monthly Magazine 
about 1839, the London structure is amusingly 
alluded to in a letter purporting to be written by 
“* Miss Dorothy Nibs, of Mousehole, to Gustavus 
Nibs, Gent-at-Arms, Pimlico,” her brother. The 
corrupting influence of it seems, according to the 


letter, to have even affected a preparatory school 
for young gentlemen in the Bayswater Road, kept 
by a strict maiden lady named Miss Buddingbirch, 
and the small boys to have learnt the habit of 
gambling. Before its establishment they were 
accustomed to take their whippings from the birch 
of their governess in silence, 

“ but now, since the introduction of vicious racers near 
the school, not one of the children will receive even what 
she calls the most moderate physical remonstrance 
without considerable kicking.” 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Monk Famity.—I should be much obliged if 
any correspondent of your valuable paper could 
afford information respecting the ancestry of John 
Monk, a cornet on half-pay of the 19th Light 
Dragoons (disbanded 1783-5). He wrote a work 
upon ‘Farming in co. Leicester’ in 1794 for the 
then New Board of Agriculture, and also com- 
piled a ‘ Dictionary of Agriculture,’ in five volumes. 
He was sent to Devon by the Board of Agriculture, 
where he married a Miss Prestwood Cove, and 
lived at Bearscombe and at Torquay. The date 
of his birth was January 22, 1762. Mr. John 
Monk had two brothers, viz., James and William, 
and seven sisters, Mary, Katherine, Elizabeth, 
Sarah, Hannab, Lydia, and Amelia. 

R. A, Coipeck. 

38, Albert Street, Kennington Park. 


Enoravine,—I lately bought an engraving of 
Miss Nancy Walpole, and underneath were written 
the following lines :— 

Miss Nancy Walpole. 
She became Mrs. Atkyns Ketteringham. 
My Nancy leaves the rural plain 
A camp's distress to prove, 
All other ills she can sustain 
But living from her love. 
W. H. Bunbury, delin, and published 1780, 
Can any one give me further particulars of this 
rint? I should be very grateful to know more 
about this lady. D. N. 


Corrtestone Famity.—I shall be glad to be 
put on the track of this family. Can any one 
inform me whence Kingsley obtained the fol- 
a couplet, which appears in his ‘ Westward 


Crocker, Cruwys and Copplestone 
When the Conqucror came were all at home. 

Is there any connexion between the village of 
Copplestone, in Devonshire, and this family? 
Was Barton of Warleck (or Warlake), in Devon- 
shire, the family seat ? 5S. W. R. 


Gartic.—I find in the New Testament the 
form bhios (=bithidh), “ shall be ”; also chunnacas, 
fhuaras, for ‘* was seen,” “was found,” instead of 


chunnacadh, yhuaradh, In such grammars as I 
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have this inflection in s is not noticed. Is ita 
provincialism / Ezrakit. 


Lety Famity.—I have acquired a very prettily 
executed pedigree, with armorial bearings, of this 
family, by that industrious herald, Robert Cooke, 
Clarencieux. It was probably a Lincolnshire 
family, as its members married into the following 
houses, most of which belong to that county : 
Angeville of Thethelthorpe, Fulnetby, Bretofts, 
Leake, Littlebury of Fellingham, Mussenden of 
Heling, Langholme of Cornsholme, Skepwith, 
Gelbey of Staynton, Gedney of Hudderley, Friske- 
ney, Ormesby, Somercote, &c. It can have no 
connexion with the family of the great Court painter, 
as Sir Peter’s name was originally Van der Vaes, 
and he did not come from Holland till the century 
after this pedigree was drawn up, which must have 
been before 1532, the date of Cooke’s death. Can 
any one give me information as to the family? 

J. B. 


Arms or Yeomey.—I have seen it stated that, 
according to Guillim’s *‘ Heraldry,’ yeomen, as such, 
could bear coat armour sans crest. This surprises 
me, for I always supposed that when a yeoman 
received a grant of arms he became a gentleman ; 
hence no man could receive arms and continue to 
be a yeoman. At what place in the several 
editions of Guillim’s work does this assertion 
occur X. 


Wittiam Etanp published the seventh edition 
of ‘A Tutor to Astrology’ in 1694. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say when the first edition 
appeared? Who was William Eland? Is any- 
thing known about him? Joun ELanp. 

12, New Court, Lincoln's Inn. 


McBaryet and Mackenzie.—Can any of your 
readers help me to trace the connexion between 
the family of McBarnet and Mackenzie of Suddy ? 
Family tradition states that the original name was 
Mackenzie, but was changed to McBarnet after 
the '45. Mackenzie of Suddy is supposed to be 
the branch of which this family is an offshoot. A 
member of the family was born at Lochaber in 
1780, and a brother of the latter fell at Tolosa in 
the Peninsular War. The McBarnet family until 
recently used the burning rock crest with ‘‘ Luceo 
non uro” motto. J ACOBITE, 


Arxinsoy.—I should be greatly obliged if any 
one would kindly inform me of any family of the 
name of Atkinson, having a member named 
Juliana among them. Date about 1750 to 1770. 

E. Taro. 

Thomas Place, Norwood Road, S.E, 


“THE LAST PEPPERCORN BREAKS THE CAMEL’S 
BACK.”—Are the above words the orthodox form 
of a popular proverb ; or should “straw” be used 


instead of “ peppercorn”? In what collection can 
the above proverb be found? I have looked for 
it, but I have not found it, in Bohn’s volumes. 
James D. Burver. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


Saas.—The place-name Saas is well known to 
Swiss tourists. Whatis the meaning? It varies to 
Saaser as a prefix. I also find Saaz in Bohemia ; 
Sasa in Hungary; Sas in the Netherlands, ap- 
parently a sluice or flood-gate ; then the Sas and 
Sassen, so common in Germany—these approximate 
very closely to Saxe and Saxon. Can all this con- 
glomeration be disintegrated ? A. HALL. 


Horace.—Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ inform 
me who is the author of the following translation 
of Horace, Od. iii. 461-64?— 

Who with the pure dew laveth of Castaly 
His flowing locks, who holdeth of Lycia 
The oak forests, and the wood that bore him, 
Delos and Patara’s own Apollo. 

I fancy I remember being once told that it was 
by A. H. Clough; but I have failed to find it 
among bis poems. W. D. Ociver. 

Comberford, Teignmouth. 


Pratr.—Can any one give me the name of and 
any particulars concerning the father of Sir John 
Pratt, Knt., of Careswell Priory, Devon, ancestor 
of the present Marquis of Camden? Every 
authority I have consulted speaks of Sir John, 
grandson of Richard Pratt, but no mention is 
made of Sir John’s father that I can find. I wish 
to know his name, and the names of his brothers 
(if any), also whom they married and their issue. 

R. M. Pratt. 

254, Cowbridge Road, Cardiff. 


Recottrctioys or Rucsy.’—* Recollections of 
Rugby, by an old Rugbean” (London, 1848). 
Halkett and Laing put down this book to R. N. 
Hutton, on the authority of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. The book is avowedly by an old Rugbeian 
(as it is generally spelt now); but no such name 
occurs in the school register; nor apparently in 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Who was the author? The 
book was printed at Cirencester. Saye. 


Toe GARLAND,’ selected by Coven- 
try Patmore ; ed. 1892.—Can any one explain to 
me why the warrior-minstrel in the title-page of 
this volume wears his sword on the right side, 
with the hilt well up under the right arm? As I 
share the general feminine ignorance of all matters 
relating to weapons and the art of self-defence, I 
may be in error, but it certainly seems to me that 
the gentleman in question would find himself in a 
“considerably tight place’’ were the blade needed 
for immediate action. SPINDLE. 


Latin Transtation Wantep.— Would you do 
me the favour of asking, in your next number of 


| 
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*N. & Q.,’ whether any of your readers can direct 
me where to find a Latin translation by, if I re- 
member rightly, the Rev. Mr. Drake, of Mrs. 
Hemans’s lines to a bird escaped from its cage ? 
I remember seeing it, many years ago, in Black- 
wood's Magazine, in, I think, the ‘ Noctes Am- 
brosiane ’; but on searching for it now in the 
latter (separate) publication, I have not succeeded 
in finding it. The ode by Mrs. Hemans begins : 

Return, return, my bird— 

I have dressed thy cage with flowers, 

"Tis lovely as a violet bank 

In the heart of forest bowers, Kc. 
And the translation commences :— 

Jam redi, dilecta avis, ad puellam, 

Flore qu maulto decoravit aulam 

Dulce frondosz ut violis, olentem, 

Abdita siive. 
J. E. Cowan. 


Latreitie.—Can any one refer me to informa- 
tion bearing on the domestic life and literary 
career of the celebrated French entomologist 
Latreille, other than that contained in the ‘ Im- 
perial Dictionary of Universal Biography’ ? 

K. H. 


Beplies, 
THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 
(8 S. ii. 481.) 

It is satisfactory to see that the undying interest 
attaching to ‘‘ Junius” is now securing renewed 
‘recognition in *‘N. & Q.” A few months ago the 
subject of Sir Philip Francis attracted considerable 
attention in the Athencrum, and, so far as I recol- 
lect, his claims to the authorship were far from 
weakened by the discussion. The following con- 
tribution, though merely of indirect bearing on 
the question, may perhaps be added. 

The Hon. Henry Gray Bennett, brother of Lord 
Tankerville, was a distinguished Whig senator 
when George III. was king, and I find among his 
papers which came into my hands the subjoined 
letter, addressed anonymously to the Morning 
Chronicle, but carefully endorsed in Bennett’s 
handwriting, “Sir Philip Francis.” It shows 
that Francis to the last continued true to the 
instincts and occupation of “Junius.” This, of 
course, could not be known but for Bennett’s 
casual identification and testimony, though made 
without any design of connecting him with Junius. 
The allusions of Francis to his former colleague 
Warren Hastings are interesting. I send the 
original of his well-studied historic letter, yellow 


with — 
“= March, 1814. 


On the let of this month, a Message from the Crown 
was delivered to the House of Commons by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, not in writing, as the custom is 
in other cases, but orally, by which the Prince Regent 


signi fied his pleaswre that the House should adjourn for 
twenty-one days. To this the House assented, with very 
little observation, and no opposition, though many 
Members thought that so long or any adjournment was 
unnecessary—that it would be found very inconvenient 
in many other respects, and particularly distressing to 
private business, With that part of the subject, how- 
ever, I do not mean to interfere. On the face of the 

roceeding, another proposition did obviously present 
itself, and ought not to have passed sub silentio ; though 
it might have been reserved for discussion at a more con- 
venient day, of which notice should have been given. 
The question I allude to relates solely and exclusively to 
Parliamentary privilege, which is in fact the right, the 
liberty, and the security of the whole Commons of this 
realm ; and the wit of man, or of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, may be defied to attach a party motive, 
fairly and honestly, to the following discussion of it. A 
preliminary disclaimer of this sort I know looks like a 
defence without a charge. But so it is: the times we 
have fallen upon, an the society we live with, make it 
necessary for the surviving few who have seen other 
days and lived in better company, or who remember the 
commonwealth, not to urge any opinion in behalf of 
truth, or in defence of right, without submitting to make 
an apology for it. Of the English constitution, nothing 
but what is good ought to be said ; but some of its forms 
have survived, and who knows that these forms may not 
help to remind posterity of the value of that substance 
which they were instituted to preserve ! 

The Message shall be given at length. For the present 
I confine myself to the first part of it, in which the 
Prince Regent signifies his pleasure that the Parliament 
should be adjourned. In other instances, the King 
signifies his well and pleasure. But it is still the King’s 
pleasure, which, under a softer phrase, is a command, 
and equally coercive on those to whom it is addressed. 
If not, and if nothing be meant but a request or recom- 
mendation, the words used are nugatory or something 
worse, because they say what they do not mean; and 
if that be admitted and defended, there is an end of the 
question, in the sense in which I wish to have it con- 
sidered. All I should then have to say to the compositor 
would be, translate your Message into English, and tell 
us what you mean. Until we are better informed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or by some wiser 
person, I shall assume it as a proposition which cannot 
be disputed, that the King’s pleasure, once signified to 
his subjects, is to be taken for a lawful command, which 
of course it would be unlawful to disobey. The supposi- 
tion of an unlawful command is not yet in our contem- 
plation : or if it were, we should begin with the Minister, 
who advised, or who attempted to carry it into execution, 
and make him, in the first instance, as he ought to be, 
the principal object of animadversion. The King, or his 
representative, is the only person to whom the general 
maxim of law, gui facit per alium facit per se, cannot be 
legally applied, In his royal character he does every 
thing (except perhaps in changing the Ministry), by 
agents and nothing by himeelf. 
In the present case, the Prince Regent has no more 
concern than yourself, though his name be formally used 
as that of his Majesty is in criminal prosecutions, Pre- 
suming then that the Minister of Finance intended, by 
the Message he delivered, to convey a lawful command, 
I submit the following question to the consideration of 
such Members of the House of Commons as may think 
that they deserve some attention. 
1. Could the execution of a lawful command, on the 
part of the Crown, be subject to a debate, whether it 
should be obeyed or not? 


In the year 1621, James I, declared to Parliament, 
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in answer to a petition of the House of Commons, “ That 
it seemed to be a derogation of his prerogative, who had 
the only power to call, adjourn, and determine Parlie- 
mente.” This learned Monarch understood as much of 
the English constitution as he had heard of it in Scot- 
land, where, as he asserted on another occasion, there 
was no such thing as common law, except the Jus 
Regis! * Yet, even in these miserable days, and under 
the growing despotism of the Stuarts, these extravagant 
pretensions were denied and resisted by many learned 
and resolute persons in Parliament. Sir Edward Coke, 
among others, said, “that it was a maxim in law that 
every Court must adjourn itself; and if there be a com- 
mission to adjourn the Parliament, then the adjournment 
is not good; but the commission should be to declare bis 
Majesty's pleasure that we should adjourn.’’+ 

his last admission, now untenable, shews that the 
King’s pleasure signified was at all times considered as a 
command, At a much later period, in the year 1677, 
his Majesty's pleasure for an adjournment was signified 
by the Speaker, Mr. Edward Seymour, and, on Mr. 
Powle’s standing up to speak, the Speaker interrupted 
him, and said, “I must hear no man speak, now the 
King’s pleasure of adjourning the House is signified.” 
And so he did repeatedly, The result of the debates on 


this point was, that when the House of Commons met | 


again, they called the Speaker severely to account for his 
conduct. From a direct censure he escaped, on a divi- 
sion for adjournment, of 131 against 121, but the House 
came to the following Resolutions :— 

“That Mr. Speaker shall not, at any time, adjourn 
the House, without a question first put, if it be insisted 


n, 

**That this Resolution be entered in the Journal, as a 
standing order of this House.”t 

The rule of Parliament, contended for and acted on by 
the Speaker, was, that “after the King’s command of 
adjournment, there could be no debate, or question put, 
and that he had nothing to do, but to declare the House 
adjourned, as he had done”;—and certainly he had 
precedents enough to support that pretension, But 
precedents in Parliament relate chiefly to claims of 
privilege, or to forms of proceeding, and in that sense 
ought to be generally observed, and never departed from 
or set aside but on mature debste, and for reasons 
derived from some change of circumstances, which 
induce a necessity. For many a thing apparently harm- 
less when it is done, may be the source of infinite mischief 
ata later period. But in no case,and on no pretence, 
are precedents to be set up against principles. ll 
lawyers will tell you, that a precedent that passes sub 
silentio, is of no validity, and Judge Vaughan says, in his 
Reporte, “that in cases which depend on fundamental 
principles, millions of precedents are to no purpose.”’|| 

In questions of right and wrong, mere facts prove 
nothing, except what indeed requires no proof, that 
many crimes have been committed, and that many 
wrongs have been done; or, as an old acquaintance of 
mine delivered the same doctrine in better terms, in 
Bengal, about forty years ago, “ Political Societies have 
existed too long to leave any abuse without an example.” 
In matter of judicature in the courts below, the rule 
and the practice must be different. When there is no 
positive law to govern, the Judge must be guided by 
former decision, always taken from moderate times, and 
duly considered; were it otherwise the Judge would be 
arbitrary. 


* King’s Speech, 1607. 

‘ Parliamentary History,’ vol. i, p. 1282. 

‘Journal of the House of Commons,’ vol. ix. p. 560, 
‘Parliamentary Debates in 1677,’ vol, i, p. 203. 


In this way the power of adjourning the Houses of 
Parliament was arsumed and exercised by the Crown 
before the Revolution. In Queen Anne’s time another 
course was taken to answer the same purpose, viz. to 
defer the sitting of Parliament from time to time—and 
a proceeding resorted to, perhaps the most extraordinary 
in all our Parliamentary History. From the 8th of 
July 1712 to the 19th April 1713, both inclusive, the 
Parliament was prorogued twelve times. Why the use 
or object of these prorogations might not have been as 
effectually obtained, and with much greater ease and 
convenience, by short adjournments, does not appear, 
but it may be readily conjectured. Queen Anne, who 
was a Stuart, might be unwilling to surrender the power 
of adjournment, as it had been asserted by the four pre- 
ceding Kings of her own family, and yet might have 
very sufficient reasons for not venturing to resume and 
exercise so doubtful and invidious a claim of their pre- 
tended prerogative, considering the state of her affairs at 
that period, and that the negociation for the peace of 
| Utrecht was still in suspence. But the most singular 

precedent of all is the adjournment by command, which 
|oecurred in the second of George I. (September 21 
| 1715) as delivered by the Chancellor to both Houses in 
| the following words :— 

**It is his Majesty's royal will and pleasure that both 
| Houses should forthwith severally adjourn themselves to 
| Thursday the sixth of October next.” The two Houses 
| in fact gained nothing by adjourning themselves, as they 
did immediately, The King’s command left them no 
option ; or it was no lawful command, When was the 
form now observed first introduced, and for what 
reasons ! 

A due consideration of the terms and apparent prin- 
ciples of the late Message from the Crown, made it 
necessary to enter into a statement of the preceding 
facts and observations. The following is a copy of it 
from the Journals :— 


“ HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 1, 1814. 

“Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer acquainted the 
House, That, it being the pleasure of his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, that the Parliament should be adjourned until 
Monday the 21st day of this instant March, his Royal 
Highness desires that this House will adjourn itself until 
Monday the 21st day of this instant March.” 

This Message, on the face of it, isa jumble of false or 
incompatible propositions, ending, as all efforts to recon- 
cile contradictions must do, in pure falsehood or simple 
nonsense. Every man who knows the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will see at once how unfit he was to be the 
chosen bearer of such a burden, In the first place, it is 
positively false that Parliament, as such, and taken col- 
lectively, can be adjourned, In true Parliamentary 
sense and construction the term indicates, and the con- 
stant form of proceeding proves, that adjournment 
relates to the two Houses of Parliament, and must be 
effected by two distinct acts or resolutions of those 
bodies, whether simultaneous or separate in point of time. 
One House may adjourn itself, while the other may con- 
tinue to eit, as it often happens, when the state of public 
business requires it. Undoubtedly the King may pro- 
rogue, if he pleases, and his Ministers may threaten the 
two Houses, that if they will not consent to adjourn, the 
Parliament shall be prorogued ; and the said Houses may 
submit to be so threatened and so bullied. But even this 
unparliamentary menace is, or amounts to, an admission 
that the Crown, by its prerogative, can neither adjourn 
the Parliament nor either of the two component parts of 
Parliament. The Message then says, “ That it is the 
= of the Prince Regent that the Parliament should 

adjourned,” in the form in which the King’s com- 
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mands are invariably expressed, But if it be acommand, 
it must either be obeyed or declared to be unlawful. To 
say that it is a lawful command, and that nobody is 
bound to obey it, is a proposition which it befits none to 
vindicate but the Minister himself. First, however, he 
ought to explain his meaning. If the Prince’s pleasure, 
declared in the first part of the Message, means nothing 
but a request, then the desire expressed in the latter part 
of it, is only a nauseous repetition, vulgarly called tauto- 
logy. There are the bundles, Let the Minister take his 
choice. 

While on this subject I may mention that in 
1856 I had a correspondence with Mr. Wodder- 
spoon, of Norwich (who I fear is now dead). He 
writes :— 

“On this subject my mind has been long made up. 
For some years I read manuscripts offered to one of our 
large London publishers, and decided on their worthi- 
ness for publication. While so engaged I had placed in 
my hands a pile of letters by Sir Philip Francis (many 
hundreds), and no sane person could doubt that the 
writer of the letters of Junius, of which facsimiles are 
published, was Sir Philip Francis, The letters I 
examined were not of sufficient public interest to bring 
before the world, and were therefore returned to the 
owner, and have never been published.” 


W. J. FirzParrick. 


The claims of the new candidate for Junius 
honours will not, I venture to think, bear the test 
of close examination. It is true that, at first 
blush, the trenchant prose of the historian might 
be considered capable of conversion into the style 
of the famous writer of the philippics. But if one 
desires to know of what Gibbon is capable in that 
direction, let him turn to the pamphlets where he 
figures either as the attacking critic, as in his 
criticism on the sixth book of Virgil in answer to 
Warburton, or where he is defending himself from 
a number of assailants, as in his ‘ Defence of the 
Decline and Fall’ I have gone through these 
with a certain amount of care, and though both 
of them may be described as masterly and con- 
vincing, I am unable to cull examples which, in 
my opinion, are fit to compare with the biting 
Invective, the stinging sarcasm, or the strong 
antitheses of the unknown author. 

But, apart from the question of style, there are 
several pieces of evidence which would seem to 

reclude all idea of identifying Gibbon with | 

unius. If one fact more than another may be | 
admitted with some certainty from the letters, it | 
is that Junius was a man in easy circumstances, 
for not only did he refuse to participate in the 
profits arising from their publication, but time 
after time he bids Woodfall feel no anxiety on 
account of any expense he may incur by his pro- 
secution, for that it will be reimbursed him. Now, 
what was Gibbon’s position at that time? Here 
are his words : “ My purse was always open [i. ¢., 
to his friend Deyverdun], but it was often empty; 
and I bitterly felt the want of riches and power,” 
&c. Is it possible that Junius could ever have 
complained of want of “power”? What, how- 


ever, is certain is that up to his father’s death in 
November, 1770, Gibbon was rather pressed for 
money than otherwise, and afterwards a diminished 
inheritance, if it kept him from indigence, equally 
far removed him from opulence. 

Then, again, Gibbon’s views on Christianity are 
well known, and if Junius’s words may be trusted, 
as I see no reason to doubt, there was a wide 
difference between the two on the subject of 
religion. In his letter of August 26, 1771, Junius 
writes: ‘“‘As a man I am satisfied that he 
[Junius] is a Christian upon the most sincere con- 
viction,” and he goes on to speak of the Christian 
religion, ‘* which it seems to be the purpose of his 
life to defend.” Could Gibbon have spoken thus ? 

Again, can we imagine Junius laying down his 
envenomed and biassed pen in 1772 and imme- 
diately reappearing in the garb of one of the most 
impartial historians (except on one disputed point) 
that the world has ever seen? Or, again, can we 
|imagine the fiery censor reappearing as the 
lukewarm politician in the House of Commons, 
blessed with so little foresight as to be held 
up to ridicule by his biographer, and taking his 
rank among the ordinary place-hunters of the 
time? These would seem to be impossibilitier, 
and I venture, therefore, to repeat that Mr. 
Epecumse’s suggestion will not bear the test of 
close examination. Hotcomse Incuesy. 


I was much impressed when I read it with an 
article in a number of the Dublin University 
Magazine in the year 1852 in favour of the Earl 
of Chatham, and no one else, being Junius. 
Chatham wrote the letters, and Francis knew it, 
or in some cases was the amanuensis. The writer 
argued strongly that a blind would have been 
part of the scheme of so consummate a master of 
concealment. Were circumstances of date and 
place absolutely against the possibility of Chatham 
having been the author /—if not, I prefer to believe 
it. R. 8. 

The authorship of Junius is a subject that 
“spreads out” illimitably. Sir David Brewster, 
as a scientist, could not know all its details, but 
took up the subject as a partisan, owing to his 
family connexion with the McLeans. The in- 
dividual now in question supported the Govern- 
ment when Junius was in opposition ; see ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous Letter, No. xci., where Vindex, a 
pseudonym of Junius, exposes Mr. Laughlio 
McLean on the “ Falkland ” question, 1771, which 
was one of the bitterest subjects Junius ever took 
up. Sir David Brewster could not have known 
this fact. McLean went to India in 1772, accumu- 
lated a large fortune, and died in 1778. Boswell, 
in his ‘ Life of Johnson,’ describes Capt. Lauchlan 


McLean, date October 4, 1773, as living in Col. 
A. Hatt. 


13, Paternoster Row, 
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Tenxxyson’s Campripce CoNTEMPORARIES 
(8 S. ii. 441).—In the interesting note which has 
been contributed by Canon VeNABLES upon this 
subject the name of ‘* C. Donne (licenser of plays)” 
has been included among the friends and com- 
panions of Tennyson at Cambridge. This is a slip 
of the pen for William Bodham Donne, the late 
examiner of plays, who died in the early eighties. 
Mr. Donne was, I believe, a collateral descendant 
of the poet of that name, and was also connected 
with the family of William Cowper. 
death an interesting volume from his library came 
into my possession. This was a presentation copy 
of the privately printed collection of ‘ Poems’ by 
Arthur Henry Hallam, which was issued in 1830. 
Bound up with it is the ‘ Poems, chiefly Lyrical,’ 
of Alfred Tennyson, published by Effiogham Wil- 
son in the same year. It had been the original 
intention of Hallam and Tennyson, as noted in 
Kemble’s letter to Trench of April 1, 1830, which 
is quoted by Canon VeNABLEs, to issue their 
poems in a joint volume. This idea was subse- 
quently abandoned, and Hallam merely printed 
a few copies of his productions, which he distri- 
buted amongst his intimate friends. Mr, Donne, 
however, carried it out to some extent by binding 
up the two volumes together. Very few copies 
of Hallam’s ‘Poems’ appear to be extant, and I 
should be glad to learn if any of them possess a 
title-page. My own copy has merely a half-title. 

W. F. Pripeacx. 

9, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


Reeps (8 §, ii. 327, 433, 517).—The only 
person whom I ever knew to use a reed for 
writing purposes was my late old friend Charles 
Longuet Higgins, of Turvey Abbey, Beds, who 
deservedly finds a niche in ‘ Lives of Twelve Good 
Men,’ by his brother-in-law, Dean Burgon. Some 
autograph letters of his addressed to me, written 
with a reed, are most carefully preserved. They 
are beautiful specimens of calligraphy, each cha- 
racter being distinctly formed and nearly one inch 
in length. 

1 remember to have seen, some quarter of a 
century ago, in the fine library at Aldenham 
Abbey, Herts, belonging to Mr. William Stuart, 
chiefly collected by his father, the Archbishop of 
Armagh, a valuable copy of the Pentateuch on 
rollers, most beautifully written with a reed in 
Hebrew characters. So regular and uniform were 
they that they looked as though printed. This, 
Mr. Stuart informed me, had been purchased for 
a very large sum at the dispersion of the library 
of the Duke of Sussex in 1843. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Georce Waker, Bisnorp or Derry (8 
ii. 408).—There was no such bishop. The Rev. 
George Walker, D.D., the father of the Rev. 


After his | 


George Walker who eminently distinguished him- 
self at the siege of Derry, was Chancellor of 
Armagh, 1666-77, and probably was subsequently 
| Archdeacon of Derry. He came from Yorkshire, 
| and became Rector of Badoney, in the diocese of 
| Derry, in 1630, and afterwards Rector of Cappagh, 
|in 1636. He died at his living of Kilmore, on 
| Sept. 15, 1677 (Cotton’s ‘Fasti Ecc. Hib.,’ iii. 
| 40, 337, and v. 204). Cc. 


Voices Betts Crocks S. xii. 304, 
396; 8 S. ii. 238, 298).—Théophile Gautier, in 
his amusing description of the scalding soup at 
| the table dhéte at Courtnay during the twenty 

minutes’ halt of the diligence in its journey from 
Paris to Brussels, in his ‘Caprices et Zigzags,’ 
| says:— 
| “Ce retard était d’autant plus douloureux, que le plus 
| goguenard des coucous, nous regardant avec les deux 
trous par od on le remonte, comme avec deux prunelles, 
semblait nous mépriser infiniment, et nous poursuivre de 
| son tictac ironique, qui nous disait en langage d’horloge: 
L’heure coule, la soupe est toujours chaude.” 
Under this head we ought not to forget 
The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells, 
one of the loveliest lines that even Tennyson has 
written. This is one of those lines of which we 
may say with Shelley :— 
Sounds overflow the listener’s brain 
So sweet that joy is almost pain, 
See also Wordsworth’s ‘White Doe of Rylstone,’ 
canto vii. lines 211-226. 

All the examples which have been adduced by 
myself and other correspondents are of imaginary 
| articulate sounds in bells or clocks. For an ex- 
| ample of the converse of this, namely an imitation, 
more or less exact, of a bell by a human throat, 
|see the last note in ‘The Heart of Midlothian’ 
(“Tolling to Service in Scotland”). Neither 
should we omit the campanero, or bell-bird of 
South America. See Waterton’s graphic descrip- 
tion of him:— 

“ His note is loud and clear, like the sound of a bell, 
and may be heard at the distance of three miles...... 
Orpheus himself would drop his lute to listen to him, so 
sweet, so novel, and romantic is the toll of the prett 
snow - white campanero.” —‘ Wanderings in Sou 
America.’ 


JonaTHAN BovcuiEr. 


“Be tae pay weary,” &c. §. ii, 480).— 
For though the day, be never so long 
At last the belles, ringith to evensong. 
Punctuation sic in Stephen Hawes, ‘ Pastime of 
Pleasure,’ capit. xlii., Southey’s ‘ British Poets,’ 
1831, p. 123. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Sonnet sy Tennyson ii. 487).—The 
sonnet by Tennyson in which “ black eyes” are 
extolled has not been republished. It appeared in 
the Yorkshire Literary Annual for — as 


\ 
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Tennyson on Tosacco (8 §, ii. 326, 371, 
450). — Has your correspondent ever searched 
through Cope’s Tobacco-Plant? I do not know 
the periodical, but I have a faint recollection of 
being told that something by Tennyson appeared 
there. T. O. B. 


A “Crank” (8 §. ii. 408, 473).—This is not 
exclusively an American word. Halliwell has it, 
and one of its definitions is “impostor.” A book 
published a.p. 1566 is entitled ‘A Caveat......for 
common cursetors, vulgarly called Vagabonds...... 
whereto is added the tale of the second taking of 
the counterfeit crank.’ A glossary at the end of 
the book defines cranke, young knaves and 
harlots that deeply dissemble the falling sick- 
ness.” An American lawyer published a pamphlet ; 
a@ newspaper review called it the “effusion of a 
crank ”; for this the lawyer sued for libel ; he was 
nonsuited, the Court holding that to call a man a 
crank was not libellous per se (Walker v. Tribune 
Co., 29 Federal Reporter, 827). One having 
impracticable ideas is called a “crank.” Guiteau, 
who shot President Garfield, was called a “ crank.” 
The sentinel appointed to guard Guiteau, who 
considered it his duty to shoot the prisoner, was 
called a ‘‘crank.” The man who entered the 
office of Rusell Sage and demanded one million 
and a quarter dollars, and, his demand not being 
complied with, then and there exploded a dyna- 
mite bomb, was called a ‘‘ crank.” 

Joun TownsHEND. 

New York. 


Perhaps another word or two may be admitted 
about “‘a crank.” It was a common term for 
crazed folk, whether temporarily through drink, 
or more permanently through trouble. These 
poor folk, in Derbyshire, were always called 
*‘cranky.”” About thirty years ago the round- 
about horses common at wakes, statutes, and fairs 
began to be driven by a “crank,” turned by a 
man—superseding voluntary child power—and 
from thence till to-day the roundabout horses are 
known as cranky horses.” 

Tuos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


I have been accustomed to use this word all my 
life. A boat is said to be crank when it is easily 
upset. If a ladder be insecurely placed, one would 
say, “ Don’t go up the ladder, it’s crank” (likely to 
fall or break). When applied to the intellectual 
faculties, it is generally pronounced cranky. Skeat 
tells us that it is a Middle-English word, parallel 
to the Teutonic krank, to twist. 

E. 


Picture or THe Hoty Trivity (8 §. ii. 89, 
152, 395).—The mode of representing the Holy 
Trinity which Mr. H. J. Movre describes, in 
which the sacred personages are seated side by side 


in equality, and upon a throne, with the Third 
Person in the usual form, near them, is very fre- 
quent, apart from that which appears in the 
Majesties. Mr. Movute may profitably refer, as 
Mr. E. Peacock suggests, to the ‘ Iconographie 
Chrétienne’ of Didron, a compendium of wonder- 
ful research, which, alas! remains unfinished by 
its author, Paris, 1845. In Bohn’s “ Illustrated 
Library ” a volume of an excellent translation, by 
Mr. E. J. Millington, with all the original cuts, 
of this work was published in 1849, and entitled 
‘Christian Iconography.’ In 1886 a second and 
much extended edition of this translation was 
issued by Messrs. G. Bell & Sons. In either of 
these books Mr. Mou e will find what he wants 
(see ‘The History of God’). There is a good 
sketch of the subject at large in Mrs. Jameson’s 
* History of Our Lord’ (ii. 345). No such picture 
as the “Albert Diirer” (!) which Pennant men- 
tioned as existing at Blithefield Park is known to 
critics as the work of that master. He never 
painted on a gold ground. Besides, Mrs. GaMLIN 
describes a Majesty, which is quite a different 
thing from that Mr. Move inquires about. 


Sr. ii. 386,449, 498, 535).— 
There is a woodcut of the ‘‘ obverse of the Seal of 
the Convent of Durham” in a pamphlet entitled 
*Sainct Cudberht hys hatrid that he bare vnto 
Women,’ &., which was published at Newcastle 
in 1844, It evidently resembles Raine’s woodcut, 
mentioned by J. T. F. J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 

I have no doubt that the last word in the in- 
scription is “sc’i,” for sancti, and wonder at my 
blindness in not seeing this before. J. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


“To roreer” ii. 325, 452, 491).—In 
Herbert Coleridge’s ‘ Dictionary of the First or 
Oldest Words in the English Language, from the 
Semi-Saxon Period of a.p. 1250 to 1300,’ threpe is 
given as “v.a.=convict, refute. Ps. xciii. 10. 
Anglo-Saxon preapian.” The word is still in 
common use among the uneducated classes in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. The phrase ‘* Ye won’t 
threap that doun my throat” may be often heard. 
Burns uses the word in the postscript to his epistle 
to Wm. Simpson :— 

Some herds, well learn’d upo’ the beuk, 
Wad threap auld folk the thing misteuk. 
W. A. Henperson. 

Dublin. 


Threep is pre-eminently a Scottish word. It is 
“to aver with pertinacity, in reply to denial.” 
‘ Luna is silver we threpe,” in Chaucer, as well as 
‘Came unto me and threped upon me that I 
should be the duke of Clarance sonne,” in Hall’s 
‘Chronicle,’ attest the accuracy of the definition. 
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You will hear it all over Scotland any day, and 

ene of our common phrases is “He threepit it 

doon my throat.” Rovert Lovurneay. 
Thornliebank, 


“ ZoLarsque” (8 §, ii, 468).—Why should 
not those of us who find such a word as Zolaesque 


suited to their present uses use it accordingly, with- | 


out getting it put into a dictionary? Homer and 
Shakespeare have their adjectives, with somewhat 
differing application; but Shakespeare and Homer 
are immortals. Nor do we grudge Milton, ‘‘a 
name to resound through ages,” his not so frequent 
adjective. But after suchlike it becomes a matter 
for consideration whether a poet, rhythmical or 
otherwise, deserves promotion from substantive to 
adjective rank. ‘“Johnsonese,” said Macaulay; 
“Macaulayese,” said somebody else; but is it 
certain that either this critic or the critic criticized 
contemplated the addition of a new word to the 
English language?’ The day may come when we 
shall know no need for “ Zolaism ” or ‘* Ibsenism” 
(which some call Zolaism with a wooden leg), and 
we may again have to talk of “ Anthony-Trollopy 
women and men in Birket-Fostery landscapes.” 
Writing once, in virtue of my position as one of 
those ignorant men in the street who make the 
British language, I ventured to protest betimes 
against the recognition of some words newly coined 
without, as it appeared to me, the temporary 
justification of the one in question. In doing so 
I chanced to make a perfectly incidental but in- 
sufficiently respectful reference to a word which, 
whether I liked it or not, I recognized as being a 
part of the British language. The result was inter- 
esting. Unneeded defence of this word came from 
the highest authority, while the “ words that were 
not wanted” received no notice whatever; and a 
cultured contributor, who, alas! contributes no 
longer, expressed his gratification in a reply which 
showed that he had read the latter, but apparently 
not the former entry. 
__ There must be in every language vacancies for 
ideas not yet expressed; but, in consideration of 
the scope of the ‘ N. E. D.,’ the editor seems more 
in need of support in rejection than in admission. 
KiLuicrew. 


_ I should not be so sanguine as to look for the 
insertion of this word in the ‘N. E. D.’ There 
would be no end to the inclusion of such words, 
indicative of literary style, words which can be 
coined intuitively in the course of converse without 
lexicographical authority. Accord Zola such a 
distinction, and straightway you must open your 
columns to adjectivalities in connexion with all 
great authors, from Herodotus to Hugo. No, no! 
Such words should neither encumber nor infest 
the pages of a dictionary. 

In a copy of Craig’s ‘ Universal Dictionary’ 


which lies before me I find the word rhubarby 


is given as “ like rhubarb”; but I look in vain tor 
the word rhubarb itself! Substance is often 
sacrificed by an overreach at the redundant. 
Rosert Lovurneay. 
Thornliebank, 


I join Mr. Gerisn in his hope that Zolaesque 
may be included in the last part of the ‘ N. E. D.’; 
and in order to help towards the completeness of 
the ‘ Dictionary’ I have sent Dr. Murray quota- 
tions for Zolaism, Zolaistic, Zolaite, and Zolaizing. 
What should we think of a dictionary which 
omitted euphuism and bowdlerize, or of a new 
compilation which refused to recognize boycott as 
a word added to the language ? 

Joun 


Sepay-cuair (8 §. ii. 142, 511).—One would 
like to know whether the passage quoted from 
‘Bygone England’ by Mr. Birxseck Terry, 
under this head, rests on any authority, or is only 
a mere ipse dixit of the author. To say that “the 
sedan-chair was named after Sedan, the town 
where it was first used,” is to say what there is 
no French authority, with which I am acquainted, 
to back. By whom was it called a ‘‘ sedan” chair? 
Certainly not by Frenchmen, who called it a chaise- 
ii-porteurs. The author of ‘Bygone England’ 
seems to have adopted the statement to be found 
in Haydn, that sedan-chairs were “ first seen in 
England in 1581,” and “came to London in 1634.” 
The Duke of Buckingham may have used a so- 
called sedan-chair (i.¢., subsequently so-called) ; 
but if his “sedan” was borne “* like a palanquin,” 
it was not the sedan-chair as we understand the 
thing ; it was the primary form of it, simply an 
uncovered arm-chair; a revival of the Roman 
lady’s cathedra, attributed to, or, at any rate, 
largely patronized by, the Reine Margot. Accord- 
ing to La Rousse, the sedan-chair proper, the 
covered and enclosed chaise-d-porteurs, was ‘‘ im- 
ported into France” at the commencement of the 
reign of Louis XIII. (1610-1643). Now, it might 
very well have been imported” from Sedan, 
which did not form an integral part of France till 
1642, when Maréchal Fabert, in the name of “the 
Just,” came down upon Frédéric-Maurice de La 
Tour-d’Auvergne, and deprived that active con- 
spirator of his principality. But neither La Rousse 
nor the likes of him say anything about sedan- 
chairs baving been imported from Sedan, or of 
their having been manufactured there. The ‘‘ im- 

rtation” is stated to have been due to the 

farquis de Montbrun. An association for 
supplying chaises-d-porteurs to the public on hire 
was formed in Paris in 1617. The patent bears 
date December 11. The association consisted of 
the Sieur Jean Doucet, manufacturer ; the Sieur 
Jean Regnault d’Eganville, financier, a very 
singular character ; and Pierre Petit, a captain of 
the Gardes. It was the Guardsman’s influence 
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which obtained the patent from the parlement. 
This conferred on this copartnery the sole right of 
supplying chaises-c-porteurs on hire, not only in 
Paris but “in the other cities of the kingdom, pour 
y faire porter des rues i autres ceux ou celles qui 
désireront s’y faire porter.” The offices of the 
association were in the Rue du Grand-Hulen, at 
the house of Charles Chaignier, master cabinet- 
maker, where a model of the chaise was on view. 
In 1639 a similar patent was granted to another 
Marquis de Montbrun, for, if the chronologist be 
correct, the first would have been dead in 1637 ; 
another to the Sieur de Souscarriéres ; and a third 
to Mile. d’Etampes. Under Louis XIV., thanks 
to the Maintenon, the chuise-d-porteurs became 
more fashionable than ever. How inveterate grew 
the use of it Mascarille witnesses in the ‘ Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules.. When the Duchesse de 
Nemours, Princesse de Neuchatel, was minded 
to go from Paris to her principality, she went in a 
sedan with forty porteurs, who bore her in reliefs, 
and took ten days over the hundred and thirty 
leagues. Apropos, Angelo, somewhere at the end 
of the first volume of his ‘ Memoirs,’ tells a lively 
story of a lady’s sedan-chair which was housed in 
St. James’s Palace about 1762. 
W. F. Watter. 


Major Henry Brackenbury, in his interesting 
history of the Queen’s body guard, recently pub- 
lished, mentions that to Sir Saunders Duncombe, 
ancestor of Lord Faversham, is credited the intro- 
duction of sedan-chairs into England in 1634, and 
that he received “from the king a patent for him- 
self and heirs, vesting in them the sole right of 
carrying persons for hire in these novel convey- 
ances,” Constance 

{See also xi, 281, 388; 8, xii. 308, 331, 498; 
7™ 8. i. 37, 295; ii. 6; xii. 394.) 

“Gre !-Wo!” (8™ S. ii. 445).—These words 
are used here by waggoners, carters, &c., walking 
by the side of their horses ; but, as I was taught 
more than fifty years ago, it shows dreadful 
ignorance to use them on horseback or riding in 
any vehicle. “Wo!” or “ Woy!” means stop. 
““Gee!”=go to the right, or away from the 
driver, who walks on the left hand of his horses, 
“ Auve!” or “Come hither, Auve!” in a sing- 
song tone, sometimes accompanied by laying the 
waggoner’s long whip gently across the neck of 
the horse, means “Come to me,” or to the left. 
“Tcla-tcla-tcla,” a noise made by the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, means get on, or 
mend your pace. “ Woy!” when prolonged into 
“*Whoigh-ah !” and uttered severely, means “Stop 
instantly, you stupid beast ; did you not hear me 
speak ?” R. R. 

I think Halliwell is correct as to the first 
exclamation, ‘“‘Gee!” it being derived from the 
A.-S. gegan, to go. According to Nall (and my 


own experience) it is generally used in a negative 
sense in Norfolk, as, “Ta don’t fare to gee,” 
equivalent to “ He does nct seem to go.” 

Davies gives “ Gee-ho, a gee-ho coach seems to 
be a heavy coach from the country” (probably 
plying between the large cities and going and 
stopping at the towns and villages on the way; 
hence “ Gee !-Ho!” going, stopping). He quotes : 

“ They drew all their heavy goods here Sage! on 
sleds or sledges, which they call gee-hoes, without 
wheels,”"— Defoe, ‘ Tour through Great Britain,’ ii, 314, 

“ Ply close at inns upon the coming in of waggons and 
gee-ho-coaches."—T. Brown's ‘ Works,’ ii. 262. 


W. B. Gerisa. 


**Gee, Up!” and ‘*Gee, Woo!” both mean 
“ Horse, get on!” In Notts and many other 
counties nurses say to young children, ‘‘ Come and 
see the gee-gees.” ‘‘Up” is a contraction of 
“stir up” (your stumps), and “ Woo !” is a pro- 
vincial pronunciation of ‘“‘away” or “ way,” 
meaning, Get on the way. In confirmation thereof 
we refer to two other terms used to horses: 
“Woo'ish!”=bear away, and “ Woo’sh, come 
hather” (hather to rhyme with father), 7.¢., bear 
away to the side on which the carter walks. 
There is not the least likelihood that “Gee !-Woo !” 
is the Italian gio, because gio will not fit in with 
any of the other terms, and it is absurd to sup- 
pose that our peasants would go to Italy for such 
aword, ‘* Woo!”=stop or halt, is quite another 
word. The carter or team-man walks on the left 
side. Wo, or woh, is a turning (see Bosworth). 
Brewer. 


Does not “Gee!” mean horse? We hear 
carters exclaim “Gee!-Up!” as wellas “Gee!- 
Wo!” Arruur MeEsHam. 


Besides these words I have often heard plough- 
men in Essex address their horses with, ‘‘ Cub-o’- 
th’-Weh.” I cannot say precisely what they meant 
the horse to do. Q. 


Anne Water (8 ii. 507).—I believe 
GeyeaLocist will gain information concerning 
the Utting family in the registers of the parish 
adjoining Ashby, viz., Carleton St. Peter, where 
in the church nave is to be seen the following 
inscription: ‘Here lieth ye body of Henry Utting, 
who died Aug. ye 22, 1714, aged 73.” 

Leo CULLEToN. 


Gortae §. ii. 466, 533).— 
The passages I quoted from these authors appear 
to me to have substantially the same meaning, 
namely, that congenial company makes amends 
for bad wine. Mephistopheles shows this to be 
true by promoting the mirth of the revellers in 
Auerbach’s ‘Keller’ with the song of a flea before 
producing “ better wine,” which he provides not to 
increase their enjoyment or to drink ‘‘in honour 


of liberty,” but in order to carry out a mischievous 
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design he has conceived for the purpose of tor- 
menting them. Two misprints were noticed in 
the errata in the ensuing number of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Ergétzen is not a misprint, it is the word employed 
in my edition of ‘ Faust’ (Rivington, 1882). 

B. D. Mosevsy. 


Burslem. 


Ambrose Gwivertt (8" §S. ii. 447, 535).—I have 
a copy of this rare ‘ Life of Ambrose Gwinett,’ 
which I have had bound up with my friend Theo- 
dore Watts’s ‘ Reminiscences of George Borrow.’ 
It has always been a pet little volume on my shelves, 
but I shall be delighted to lend it to your corre- 
spondent should he desire to read it. Unfortu- 
nately no date is indicated, but I should take it 
to be 1770 or thereabouts. The frontispiece 
has two engravings, one of the man whom Gwinett 
was supposed to have murdered being seized by 
the press gang, the other of Gwinett in a cart being 
taken to be hanged on the gallows erected in a 
field hard by the church. The title is too long for 
*N. & Q.,’ but I give the pith of it:— 

“The Life, Strange Voyages and Uncommon Adven- 
tures of Ambrose Guinett, formerly known to the Public 
asthe Lame Beggar: Who for a long Time swept the 
Way at the Mew’s-Gate, Charing Cross. Containing an 
account, &c. The Fourth Edition. London, J. Lever, 
Little Moorgate, next to London Wall near Moorfields. 
(Price Six Pence,)” 

I should much like to know if the story has 
ever been dramatized, as Mr. Watts infers in his 
* Reminiscences of Borrow’; also if it is founded 
on fact ; or are we indebted to Oliver Goldsmith’s 
inventive genius for it ? 

James Roserts Browy. 


Satissury Missa (8 §, ii. 528).—The Missal 
in English was published in 1868 by the Church 
Printing Company. The Lesser Hours of the Day 
were published by Swan Sonnenschein about two 
years ago. The Breviary complete in English is 
promised this year—I am uncertain by what firm 
of publishers, It is to be published by subscrip- 
tion and with music. H. A. W. 


There is a complete English translation of the 
Salisbury Missal by Mr. Walker, I believe, and of 
the Breviary by the Marquis of Bute. 

J. T. F. 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Sir Eowarp (8" §. ii. 527).—Sir 
Edward Baker Littlehales (afterwards Sir Edward 
Baker Baker) was Under-Secretary of the Military 
Department at Dublin at the time mentioned by 
your correspondent. Sir Edward apparently held 
this post from 1801 to 1819, G. F. R. B. 


Book Maroiys §, ii. 307, 435).—The sug- 
gestion of Mr. Wy ie respecting an equal (perhaps 
I should saya more equalized) margin all round 
the printed matter of a page is not new. Works 


containing chiefly plates, in which the letterpress 
serves only to describe them in a brief manner, are 
usually printed in this way, the obvious fact 
being that the binder cannot cut the printed page 
down without serving the plates in the same way 
and thus ruining the book. I have a large-paper 
copy of a local work (no plates save the frontis- 
piece), the late C. J. Palmer's ‘ Diary,’ published 
1892, which has an almost equal margin all round, 
allowing for the space taken into the binding. As 
it will not be rebound in my time, I confess to a 
disregard fcr future generations’ approval, and 
admire it greatly, and shall be pleased to show it 
to any correspondent when in this neighbourhood. 
W. B. Gerisa. 
South Town, Great Yarmouth. 


Verses sy Wairtter (8* §. iii. 9).— 
A dreary place would be this earth 
Were there no little people in it,’ 
are the opening lines of a short poem called ‘ The 
Little People,’ given by way of motto to ‘Child 
Life,’ a collection of poems edited by Whittier 
(London, 1874), one of the most charming col- 
lections of poetry for children that I have ever seen. 
The conciuding lines of the poem are :— 
A doleful place this world would be 
Were there no little children in it, 
There is nothing to indicate that the verses were 
written by Whittier, though in all probability they 
were. W. W. Davies. 
Lisburn, Ireland. 


The verse— 
Ah! what would the world be to us, 
If the children were no more? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before, 
is from H. W. Longfellow’s ‘ Children.’ 
Watrer Hamitrtoy, 


Towett (8 §S. ii. 485).—The use of to=at is 
well known to students of the earlier language. 
Miitzner gives several instances in his ‘Grammar,’ 
and the following quotation from Prof. Earle’s 
‘Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon’ (1877, 
p. 57) enables us to conjecture how John Atwell 
acquired his alias of Towell :— 

“In Anglo-Saxon we find to where now at is preferred. 
quite often enough to modify our wonder at the great 
prevalence of to in Devonshire. Such a phrase as this— 
‘Wes Hama swan gerefa to SudStune’ (Hama was herd- 
reeve at Sutton)—is of constant occurrence in Devon- 
shire, Not so very many years ago, schoolmasters in 
Devonshire were wont to tell how that Atterbury gave 
as a reaeon for unwillingness to go into Devonshire, that 
the natives could not pronounce at, and he had no fancy 
to be called To-terbury /” 

In Toterbury the vulgar pronunciation of tutor 
would have been reproduced, just as Towell would 
be pronounced Toowell. In recent years the chaff 


of outsiders has led some of the Devonian folk to 
adopt the alien at into their speech, to the disuse 
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of the native to. The result is that one may 
occasionally hear such phrases as “I didn’t go at 
Plymouth.” The American expression “to hum” = 
at home is evidently of Devonshire importation, 
probably a relic of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

F. Apams. 


Joun Pym (8 S. ii. 507).—I have so many 
Pym wills and deeds that I might hope to be of 
some use to Mr. Pym Yearman if he would say 
who his ancestor is whose portrait is in the Castle 
Museum. He is certainly not John Pym of 
Brymore, the celebrated Parliamentarian, for there 
is no connexion whatever between the Pyms of 
Brymore, Somerset, and the Pyms of the Hazels, 
Beds, to whose family Mr. Pym Yearman belongs. 
Is the portrait in the Castle Museum perhaps that 
of a John Pym whose father Christopher was of 
Chilwell, Notts? If so, the other which resembles 
it may be one of his brothers, or the latter portrait 
may be that of a John Pym of Brill, Bucks, whose 
will is dated 1643, and proved 1645. The age 
would not suit, but the figures may not be sixty- 
nine. The arms of this last John Pym are those 
of Mr. Pym Yeatman’s family, and they are also 
those of Thomas Pymme, “ Apposer of Forreyn 
Extracts of the King’s Exchequyer,” and of Thomas 
Pymme als, Fryer, one of the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer, “cosin and heire” of the first Thomas, 

Vernon. 


“Commenced M.A.” §, iii. 8).—In the 
University of Cambridge the day on which masters 
of arts and doctors in all the faculties received 
their degrees was called the “ Commencement,” as 
being the day on which the degrees were com- 
menced. Many changes have been made in the 
University of late years; and if the term “Com- 
mencement” still survives, as I suppose it does, it 
may be that the degrees which formerly were only 
received then are now conferred at other times. 

C. W. Cass. 


“Festom Pareractionis” §. ii. 366 ; iii. 
15).—If€ L. L. K. will kindly refer to my query 
he will see that I ask for a reference, not to 
Hampson, with whose ‘ Kalendarium’ I am well 
acquainted, but to a Kalendar, that is of a Bre- 
viary or Missal, or to a passage in any ancient 
author—for the which I have long searched in 
vain. W. Cooke, F.S.A. 


“La Compacnie” ii. 486).— 
Mr. W. F. Water will find the deeds of “ the 
White Company” in Spain most thrillingly set 
forth in Dr. Conan Doyle’s romance of that name. 

C. C. B. 


Tennyson anp ‘THE Gem” (8 §. iii. 
Of the three short poems of Tennyson published 
in ‘The Gem,’ two of them, ‘No More’ and 
‘ Anacreontics,’ appeared in that annual in 1831, 
as Mr. Henperson states, and the other, ‘ A Frag- 


ment,’ in 1861. I give this on the authority of an 

American edition of the poet’s works (Lee & 

Shepard, Boston, 1873). W. W. Davies. 
Lisburn, Ireland. 


Porm sy Artur (8% §. ii. 527).— 
A sonnet entitled ‘A Scene in Summer,’ begin- 
ning “ Alfred, I would that you beheld me now,” 
is to be found in ‘ Remains in Verse and Prose of 
A. H. Hallam,’ printed (not published) in 1834. 
A. H. Hallam died Sept. 15, 1833. 

Ropert WALTERS. 

Garrick Club, 


Brow Famity (8 S. iii, 8).—A family of 
Flemish origin, named Blaeun or Blaw, owned the 
estate of Castlehill, in the parish of Culross, co. 
Perth, in the seventeenth century, where was 
also a family of Johnsons (not Johnstones), pro- 
bably of the same nationality originally. I can find 
no trace of the name Blow in Scotland. Culross, 
though in Perthshire, is on the coast of the Firth 
of Forth and close to the county of Fife. If 
J. C. M. B. will communicate with me I shall be 
happy to do my best to help him. 

A. W. Cornetivs 

Alloa, N.B. 


Is J. C. M. B. correct in his date, 1694? 
Temperley, in his ‘ Dictionary of Printers and 
Printing,’ p. 605, says :— 

“James Blow first practised tae art of printing in 
Belfast in 1714, where he printed the works of Sir David 
Lindsay, a Bible, Prayer Book, Psalmes in metre, and 
twenty or thirty other books.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Mrs. M. Gopotrnin ii, 525).—The dis- 
crepancy in the dates assigned to Mrs. Godol- 
phin’s funeral seems explicable. Evelyn, in the 
‘ Life,’ says it took place on Sept. 16. But in 
the extracts from his ‘ Diary,’ in the notes to Mr. 
Harcourt’s admirable edition, it is stated, under 
date Sept. 17, that her body was carried to Corn- 
wall. Ifthe procession set out on the 16th, it is 
quite conceivable that the interment did not take 
place until the 27th. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Two errors have crept into the note at the above 
reference. The heading, “ Mrs. Mary Godolphin,” 
should read Mrs. Margaret Godolphin; ‘‘ Buried 


at ” should read Buried att. 
Daniet HIpwett. 


Heratpic (8 §. iii. 28).—The arms inquired 
about by Miss Peacock — Gules, a fess be- 
tween three estoiles argent—are borne by three 
families : Esterham, Everard, Harold. There have 
been several branches of Everard, who slightly 
varied the charges. There was a baronetcy in the 
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Everard family bearing these arms. It became ' for instance, it is stated ‘‘ that the shock given to 


extinct in 1745. If your correspondent would 
furnish me with further particulars (by letter I 
think would be the best way), I might be able to 
give her more precise information. 


S. James A, Sater. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Cuvrea House (8 §. ii, 488).—Mr. Royce 
will find something relating to this subject in a 
paper on ‘Church Ales’ contributed by Mr. Edward 
Peacock to vol. xl. of the Journal of the Royal 
Archeological Institute. Your correspondent may 
fiad the following references of service :— 

Wallington, ‘ Hist. Notices,’ i. 54-8 ; ii, 299. 

Archeologia, xxxv. 413, &c.; xxxvi. 239; xli. 
339, 348 ; xlvi. 198. 

Glasscock, ‘ St. Michael’s, Bishop's Stortford,’ 5, 
24, 25, 41. 

Thompson, ‘ Hist. Boston,’ 215, 

Atheneum, August 2, 1884, 146. 

Oliver, ‘ Monast. Dioc. Exon.,’ 171. 

The Antiquary, March, 1888, 118, &c. 

Maddison, ‘ Lincoln Wills,’ 5, ASTARTE. 


If Me. Davin Royce will refer to John Aubrey, 
the Wilts antiquary, who wrote in the seven- 
teenth century, he will find that that author gives 
« full account of church houses as they were in his 
time (Charles II.) and as they were in his youth. 
His description of them and their uses is most 
interesting and graphic. Up to 1868 the church 
house stood in St. Michael's Churchyard, Honiton, 
Devon. The building was of stone, with a roof of 
stone, and was 60 ft. by 20 ft., standing north and 
south, with the front to the east. When I knew it 
it contained no rooms at all, but the huge fireplace 
at the north end extended the whole width of the 
tloor, and close beside, built out of the west wall, 
was a large oven for baking, floored with coarse 
red perforated tiles. During the French war pri- 
soners marching through the town from Plymouth 
or other places were lodged in it for the night. 
When the upper floor existed access was obtained 
to it by a flight of steps outside the walls. Its last 
vse was for a stable, and the sexton kept his tools 
there. In Dinton Churchyard, Wilts, the church 


house is tenanted b r le. R. A. F. 
Reading, Berks. 


See ‘Somerset Record Society,’ vol. iv.; also 
Atheneum, July 19, 1884, p. 77, and August 2, 


i884, p. 146. A. L. Humpureys, 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


Rev. Joun Buarr, LL.D. (1723-82), Cxrono- 
Loeist (8 ii. 406).—There is a memoir of him 


in Chambers’s ‘Biographical Dictionary of Eminent | | 
Scotsmen,’ in which it is said that he was related 
to the celebrated Dr. Hugh Blair, of Edinburgh, 
though the — degree of consanguinity is not 

veral errors occur in this notice—as, 


specified. 


|his system by the death of his brother, Capt. 


Blair, in Rodney’s victory over the Compte de 
Grasse on the 12th August, 1782, occasioned his 
death on the 24th June following ”"—1.¢., 1783. 
This action occurred undoubtedly on April 12, 
1782, and is preserved in the following rhyme :— 
Bold Rodney made the French to rue 
The twelfth of April, eighty-two. 
A large, conspicuous monument in the northern 
arm of the transept of Westminster Abbey, erected 
at the public expense, commemorates the three 
gallant captains who fell in the engagement, Capt. 
William Bayne, Capt. William Blair, Capt. Lord 
Robert Manners. In ‘N. & Q.’ (6 8S. vii. 122) 
an interesting account of this monument appears, 
recording the inscription upon it at full length, 
and giving an account of the descent of Capt. 
William Blair. No mention whatever is made in the 
account of Dr. John Blair. He is said to have had 
two brothers, Thomas Blair and Lieut.-General Sir 
Robert Blair, K.C.B., and to have been unmarried. 
It is unlikely that the news of the victory would 
have reached England in those days in two months’ 
time, and to have shortened Dr. Blair’s life, even 
supposing Capt. Blair to have been his brother. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


**Consancuineus Reais” S. ii, 368, 495, 
538).—“ Goscel’ frater Regine” a 
Pipe Roll for 18 Hen. IT. (Kent). ray 4 = 
be shown that some other queen about that time 
had an illegitimate brother of this ».me the entry 
can only refer to the brothe (+ Adelais of 
Louvaine. 


King Henry I. was ‘‘the father of his people” 
in much the same sense as Charles II. The former 
is credited with a son named Henry, full brother 
to Robert the Consul, Earl of Gloucester, who 
originated a family of FitzHenrys, known in Ire- 
land for a hundred years. I doubt the Herbert 
FitzRoy, and think the name has been confused 
with the genuine FitzHerberts in this way. One 
of King Henry’s favourites was Sibella Corbet, 
mother of Reginald de Dunstanville, Earl of Corn- 
wall. This lady married Herbert FitzHerbert, the 
Lord Chamberlain. A branch of this house, 
known as FitzHerberts, intermarried freely with 
the Welsh aristocracy, so that their ultimate repre- 
sentative, Sir William ap Thomas, alias Herbert 
of Raglan, father of the first Earl of Pembroke, 
was more Welsh than Norman by descent. I do 
not see that it is possible to prove any descent of 
these Herberts from King Henry I. in the male 
ine. A. Hatt. 


Cuesney Famity (8" §. ii. 387, 478).—Ches- 
ney, Cheney, Chesne, must be of French origin. 
Andrew Du Chesne and Joseph Du Chesne, both 
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French writers of note. Berry’s ‘ Kentish Genea- 
logies ’ has a pedigree of the Cheney family from 
the fourteenth century. Arms, Erm., on a bend sa. 
3 martlets or ; crest, a bull’s scalp or, an ar. 


Moranr’s ‘ History or Essex’ ii. 143, 
234, 293, 418, 536).—Mr. E. A. Frrcn had 
already communicated to me privately the in- 
formation which Mr. Govtp now lays before your 
readers. By all means let the credit, such as it 
may be, of the compilation generally known as 
Muilman’s ‘ History’ rest with the Rev. Henry 
Bate; but considering the character of his early life, 
during which he must have been engaged in this 
work, one may be pardoned for asking for some 
further proof of his authorship than a letter of his 
own. is, Mr. Frrcn tells me, was written to 
the Town Clerk of Maldon, Mr. Lawrence, and 
was bought by him in the latter gentleman’s copy 
of the ‘ History’; but when he wrote to me he 
could not lay handson it. The first volume of the 
‘History’ appeared in 1770, when Bate was only 
twenty-five years old, and about this time, accord- 
ing to his biographer in the ‘New Biog. Dict.’ 
he was becoming well known in London as a man 
of pleasure. The Morning Post was established 
in 1772, and Bate became one of its earliest editors. 
He gained the nickname of the “ Fighting Parson,” 
and “ never lost an opportunity of keeping himself 
well before the public.” It is, & priori, very un- 
likely that such a man would be the anonymous 
author of a county history, but not at all impossible 
that he might subsequently claim an honour which 
was going begging. One would be glad to know 
the date of the letter adduced in evidence of his 
authorship. Wild and reprehensible as was his 
early life, Sir Henry Bate Dudley afterwards did 
good work which entitles him to the gratitude of his 
county. Arthur Young (‘ Agriculture of Essex,’ 
ii. 254, 384) places him at the head of modern 
embankers and road-makers, and his biographer 
afore mentioned gives substantial proofs of his 
public merits, pace Dr. Johnson, who altogether 
refused him “ merit,” but allowed him “ courage.” 

One result of the discussion on the historians of 
Essex in these pages is that the editor of the 
Essex Review has arranged for a series of papers 
in that periodical upon the historians of the county, 
himself, I understand, dealing with Tindal and 
Salmon; Mr. C. F. D. Sperling, who kindly 
invites my co-operation, undertaking Morant 
certainly, and Muilman probably. The thorough 
investigation of all the material now accessible in 
the British Museum and the Colchester collections 
will be no slight task, but it will no doubt serve 
to clear up most of our present difficulties, 

In reference to Bate’s alleged authorship, it 
should be added that the first works attributed to 
him are comic operas and the like, dating from 
1774 to 1794. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Anacreon. With Thomas Stanley’s translation. Edited. 
he H. Bullen. Illustrated by J. R, Weguelin. 
(Lawrence & Bullen.) 

In transferring for a time his attention from the lyrista 

and dramatists of the Elizabethan age to the author of the 

* Anacreontea’ Mr. Bullen is keeping closer to his old 

ground than is at first sight apparent. Whoever may be 

the author of the facile and graceful lyrics attributed to 

Anacreon, the translator, at least, is known, and is a deni- 

zen of Mr. Bullen’s special domain. Mr. Bullen’s fine taste 

and unerring instinct are indeed shown in selecting for 
the sumptuous reprint he has produced the translation of 

Thomas Stanley, the most poetical, as a whole, to which 

England, or, indeed, most European countries can point. 

Single poems have, of course, been rendered with more 

or less freedom by Roneard, Cowley, Greene, A. W., 

Herrick, and other poets of mark. One of the most 

inspired of Cowley’s poems is but an elaboration of 

yn péidawva ziver, Stanley's translation, which first 


saw the light in 1651, is not only the best, but the earliest. 


in date, and belongs to that tuneful period with which 
Mr. Bullen has long been concerned. 

The new edition of ‘ Anacreon’—the bandsomest, it may 
be supposed, that has yet seen the light—presents the 
Greek and English on opposite pages. In addition to 
the fifty-five pieces constituting the odes as given in the 
editio princeps of Henricus Stephanus, Mr, Bullen has 
supplied from the Palatine MS. a few poems which that 
editor excluded. As these were not translated by Stanley, 
he has been compelled to seek his versions eleewhere, 
drawing in one case from the ‘ Hesperides’ of Robert 
Herrick, supplying sometimes his own renderings, and in 
one case, that of “O dparérac 6 ypvadc, giving up the 
latter portion of the text as hopeless. At the close are 
printed the genuine fragments of Anacreon, according to 
the text of the fourth edition (1882) of Bergk’s ‘ Poet 
Lyrici Greci.’ Of these no translations are given, none 
which are adequate being accessible, 

Mr. Bullen’s editorial labour displays his characteristic 
taste and ability. His introduction is admirably scholarly 
and happy, supplying all that is known concerning these 
strange poems, the source of which is so dubious. In his 
notes Mr, Bullen reprints the translations of the first 
three odes by A. W., Robert Greene’s rendering of the 
third, Cowley’s paraphrastic rendering of the fourth, and 
numerous versions, English and French, with which 
Mr. Bullen’s singularly wide range of reading has made 
him familiar. Among the works of extreme rarity from 
which poems are given are Barton Holyday’s ‘ Techno- 
gamia and Thomas Bateson’s ‘Second Book of Madrigals.’ 
Ronsard, Mathurin Regnier, Leconte de Lisle, and 
Goethe serve also the purposes of illustration. The book 
is sure of a warm welcome from scholars. Still more 
favourable is likely to be its reception from bibliophilee. 
By these it will be regarded as one of the choicest and 
most attractive volumes of the season. The text is large, 
clear, and handsome, and the paper, printing, &c., are 
worthy of all praise. A special recommendation will be 
found in the designs of Mr. Weguelin, which are ex- 
quisite. They have all the delicacy and inspiration of 
Greek art, and are free from the effeminacy which mare 
much French work similar in aim, and is painfully 
evident in the well-known compositions of Girodet. 
They may, indeed, challenge comparison with the plates 
of Eisen, first seen in the Paris edition of 1775, reim- 
printed in 1775, 1779, and 1780. Mr. Weguelin’s frontis- 
piece is perfect in delicacy, refinement, and beauty, and 
the nine illustrations which follow are all exquisite. 
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The Antiquary. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With 
Introductory Essay and Notes by Andrew Lang. 
2 vols. (Nimmo.) 
Eacu succeeding month brings duly forward another of 
the “Waverley Novels” in Mr. Nimmo’s beautiful 
“Border Edition.” The latest issue is ‘The Antiquary,’ 
which, though a little behind its predecessors at first in 
the race of popularity, soon overtook the foremost, and 
is now held one of Scott’s more characteristic and 
original works, We have still nothing but praise for the 
edition, Though presenting the doorway only, and a 
section of wall, ‘The Antiquary’s Sanctum’ of R. 
Herdman, R.S.A., is a fine piece of work. Mr, 
MeWhirter'’s ‘On the Shore, Sunset,’ and Mr. Sam 
Bough's* The Storm’ are capital sea pictures. No less 
good are other etchings, including especially that of 
* Edie Ochiltree in Prison, which serves as frontispiece 
to the second volume. Mr. Lang's introduction and 
notes meanwhile have the customary and never-failing 
charm. None of the novels, Mr. Lang holds, is so inti- 
mate as ‘ The Antiquary * in connexion with Scott’s per- 
sonal history, and it bas accordingly “ been held in the 
very first rank.” While not approving greatly of Douster- 
swivel, who bas, it might be held, some points in common 
with Dirk Hatteraick, as Sir Arthur Wardour recalls 
Sir Robert Hazlewood, Mr. Lang thinks that ‘The 
Antiquary ’ is among the most careful of the series as 
regards plot. A specially agreeable feature in the intro- 
duction 1s the reproduction of the criticisms which the 
work produced at its first appearance. The Edinburgh 
Review, it is pleasant to find, characterized the chapter 
on the escape from the tide as “the very best description 
we have ever met, in verse or in prose, in ancient or in 
modern writing.” The British Critic meanwhile pledged 
its reputation that Scott was the author. 


The Story of Nell Gwyn and the Sayings of Charles 11. 
Related and collected by Peter Cunningham, F.S.A, 
Edited by Heary B, Wheatley, F.S.A. (Gibbings. ) 

Amone the innumerable occupations to which an ener- 

getic and indefatiguble nature thrusts Mr. Wheatley is, 

tortunately for scholarship, the task of amending, 
altering, and continuing the antiquarian labours of Peter 

Cunningham. To this zeal we owe ‘ London, Past and 

Present,’ a work to which we have already drawn atten- 

tion, founded upon and altogether surpassing and 

eclipsing the ‘Hand Book to London’ of the earlier 
writer. This is now followed by a new and improved 
edition of ‘ The Story of Nell Gwyn and the Sayings of 

Charles Il.’ Among recent biographies this work has 

been the most sought after. During many years it has 

been out of print, and the few copies that bave turned 
upat public auctions have brought prices suggestive rather 
of early Shelleys or Brownings than of works of anti- 
quarian research. For this the popularity of the subject 
isin part responsible. For reasons not wholly difficult 
to guess, Nell Gwyn was as popular with the crowd of 

London as Agnés Sorel « couple of centuries earlier had 

been unpopular with that of Paris. Nell was, as she 

said, using to qualify the appellation the last word it 
might be supposed she would apply to herself, 

* English,” and in being 80 obtained an easy victory over 

the foreign light o’ loves with whom the Court of the 

Restoration was crowded. Charles himself, though it is 

difficult to find many redeeming qualities, inspired a 

sneaking regard among some of those who most 

severely condemned his actions, The Court, with one 
exception, that of the Regent of Orleans, the most 
corrupt of modern or comparatively modern times, 
inspires a certain amount ot curiosity, which the pic- 
tures of artista such as Lely, and writers and observers 
such as {Pepys and Hamilton Lave contributed to aug- 


ment. For some cause or other Cunningham’s ‘ Life of 
Nell Gwyn’ bas been for years a complete and signal 
rarity. Mr. Wheatley’s new edition will do something to 
aid the student without greatly relieving the demand. 
The six hundred copies, which are all that have been 
supplied to the English market, were, we are told, 
absorbed before the volume appeared, and the old 
scarcity continues. That the new edition is a great 
improvement upon the old needs not to be said. The 
illustrations are reproduced, and the type and paper are 
superior in all respects. What adds greatest value to 
the volume is, however, the new matter contributed by 
Mr. Wheatley. In this is included a bright, interesting, 
and trustworthy life of Cunningham, whose work is 
declared to be “excellent in itself,” and “not likely to 
be superseded by the researches of others.” Of even 
more importance is the introduction, embodying all that 
the latest researches have disclosed with regard to Nell. 
It adds, indeed, a special value to the volume, supplying 
much information not formerly y 1 or ble, 
is brightly and humorously written, and is a model of 

entious and petent work. A portion of its 
materials is naturally drawn from ‘N.& Q.’ Last come 
the added notes, signed “ Ed.,” conveying very numerous 
particulars as to theatres and companies to which Cun- 
ningham bad no access, Those interested in the Court 
and stage of the Restoration owe a heavy debt to Mr. 
Wheatley, who has brought within their reach, with 
greatly enhanced claims on attention, the most vivid 
and trustworthy record of both that the present century 
has supplied, 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
—- the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to bead the second communication 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildi ’ 
siete, ngs, Chancery 

Auice (“I slept and dreamed that life was beauty,” 
&c.).—These lines, which first appeared in the Deal 
published by the Boston Transcendentalists, are by Mrs. 
Ellen Hooper, of Boston, U.S. See 6 8S, iv. 469, 525- 
v. 139. 

T. N. (“ Date of writing of * Macbeth’"’).—1606 is the 
year generally assigned this, though Mr. Fleay is inclined 
to antedate the period by five years, 

W. H. Cuesson There's a voice in ev 
&c.).—The authorship of these lines was asked 8° 3. 
29, and again referred to at 8% 8, i. 119. No reply has 
been received, 

CorkicenDa.—P, 33, col. 1, 1. 12, for “nest” read 
rest; p. 37, col. 1, 1, 26, for “ raised ” read revised, 

NOTICE. 

_ Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements und 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can tnake no exception. , 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


TOOK’S-COURT AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
and QUERIES 


for SATURDAY, April 2nd. 1892, 

contains an Article upon the HISTORY of TOOK’'S-COURT and its 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, by Mr. GEORGB CLINCH, of the British Museum, 
with the following Illustrations by Mr. A. Bernard Sykes :— 

LINCOLN’S INN GATEHOUSE. 

THE ROLLS CHAPBL. 

CLIFFORD'S INN. 

OLD SERGEANTS’ INN. 

THE ATHENZUM OFFICE, TOOK’S-COURT, 

SKETCH MAP of CHANCERY-LANE. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


W BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—square 16mo. cloth, 3s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5e. 
PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, an Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


4to. boards, 2s. ; or 2 Parts, ls. each, 


‘HE LARK: Songs, Ballads, and Recitations, 

ted by W. C. BENNETT. 

314 Poems (174 ae. ) by 169 English, American, and Continental 
Poets, among whom are the following :— 
Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Leigh, Henry 8. 
Right Hon. W. B. Gladstone, MP. | Lennard, Mo: 
Arnold, Matthew. 

Allingham. William. 
Aidé, Hamilton. 


Anderson, Alexander. Laushingten, 
Ashby-Sterry, J. Lytton, Bari of 
Austin, Alfred. aulay, Lord. 
Bailey, P. J Mackay, Dr. Charlies. 
Buchanan. Robert. Martin, Sir Theodore. 
Bennett. W. Meredith, George 
Béranger. Pierre Jean de. Marston, Dr. J. Westland. 
Bennoch, Fran Marston, P. Bourke. 
Blackie, J. Stuart. Morris, William. 
Burnand, F.C. Morris, Lewis 
Calverley, C. R. Norton, Hon. Mrs. 
Carleton Will Oxilvy, Mrs. David. 


Clough, Arthur Hugh. Pfeiffer, Mrs Emily. 
Collins, Mortimer. Prowse, W. Jeffery. 
Crossiand, _— we Mrs. Newton. Rossetti, Miss Christina. 
Dodson, Au Sawyer, William. 

Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings. Scott, Clement. 

Dunphie, C.J. Sims, George R. 

Ferguson. Sir Samuel. Stedman, Edmund Clarence. 
Graves, Aifred Percival. Stoddard. Richard Heary. 
Harte, Bret Taylor, Sir Henry. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendeil. Taylor, Bayard. 
Ingelow, Miss Jean Vere, Aubrey de. 
Kingsley. Kev. Charles. | ‘augh, Edwin. 
Landor. Walter Savage. Whittier, J.G 
Latey, John Lash Yates, Edm 


HART & CO. 22, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


& CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


‘YORE and GAME PIES ; also 


FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Illustrations. 


Vol. XVI. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII. SAINTS with their EMBLEMS. 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art, By the late Very 
Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, with 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. Forming the Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 

post Svo. pp. 608, cloth, 7a, 6d. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 

Communion, 245th Thousand. Cloth, 
or neatly bound, with gilt edges, ls, Large-T: 

Edition, cloth, 1s, 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 
mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed Lord's Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the 
a of Bath and Wells. A New Edition, Revised, 2 vols. 
cloth, 6s. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I. Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 
Part IL An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD’S SUPPER, In Plain Language. 
By the Rev. W. H. RIDLEY, M.A, 


Price in cloth, 7d.; or on fine paper, ls.; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


ee, and Prayer adapted to the Course of the Christian 
ear. 

It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d. ; Persian roan, 


e Address— 


GPECIALITIES for INV ALIDS. 


Caution.—Beware of 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, ‘MA YFAIR, W, 


6s.; morocco, 9s. ; and in several other sizes, 


London: J. Warraker, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. ILI. Jaw. 21, °93. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Just commenced, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY, 


Entitled 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. 


MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 


Author of ‘Cross Currents,’ ‘A Mist of Error,’ ‘ Her Inheritance,’ ‘ A Social Success, 


* Kitty's Victim,’ ‘An Outstanding Debt,’ &c. 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, EC 
Sold at all Railway Pookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, 


Printed by FRANCIS, Athe ess. Bream’'s-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. ; and Published by the said 
OHN C. FRANCIS, at ‘ire 's-buildings, Chancery - Jane, E.C.—Saturday, January 21, 1893. 
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